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For the Companion. 
TOM’S FORTUNE. 

“It’s all very pretty, but it isn’t true!” said 
Tom Wheeler, banging the book down on the 
table. 

Mrs. Wheeler looked up from her sewing. 
“What isn’t true, my son?” 

“No, nota word of it! Why, thisstory. You 
see, the girl set off to seek her fortune; and first 
acow stopped her, and then a sheep, and then 
an apple tree wanted her to help them. So, as 
she was very good-hearted, she milked the cow, 
and clipped the sheep, and pulled the weight off 
the tree. So, when the Troll chased her—that’s 
awicked giant, a Troll is—first, the cow helped 
her to get away, and then the sheep, and then 


—horses, and dogs, and cows—you know, moth- 
er,—before father died’””—— 

“Yes, I know, Tom.” 

“Well, they never helped me, as good as I used 


all. AndIwas mighty kind to them, I tell you!”’ 
said Tom, rubbing his shins reflectively before 
the fire, and unlacing his shoes. 

“The kind act always comes back to us, Tom.” 

Tom looked puzzled. He was only a little fel- 
low, and not much given to studying out a moral 
for stories. 

“{ don’t know what you mean, mother,” he 
said. 

“You will some day. Are you going to bed, 
dear?” putting her hand softly on Tom’s head. 

“Think I will. J’ve got a good snap of work 
before me to-morrow.” : 

Tom tried very hard to talk like aman. Mrs. 
Wheeler and her little boy were very poor. It 
was three years since his father died, leaving 
them alone in Philadelphia. 

The great, close city was a dreary place to both 
of them, used as they were to the fields and hills. 
But what could they do? Mrs. Whecler was 
only able from day to day, to make money enough 
to buy what they ate. There was no way by 
which they could get into the country, nor work 
for them when they were there. 

So far, Tom had not been able to help his 
mother. He tried hard. He used to go at first, 
morning after morning, and offer to hold horses, 
or carry home baskets for ladies at market, but 
he was so very small, and had such a small, pip- 
ing voice, eompared to the great, swaggering 
street boys, that nobody ever noticed him. 

Then his mother advanced ten cents (and ten 
cents was a large matter to them both,) for Tom 
to go into what he called the newspaper busi- 
ness. He told her famous stories of newsboys 
who had become millionaires, and set off at day- 
break to buy his ten Inquirers damp from the 
press. 

“Ten at two cents apiece. There’s a gain of ten 
cents this morning—twenty, doubling it on the 
afternoon paper. Put in forty cents to-morrow. 
That would be a clear profit of sixty by night. 
Why, in a week I’ll have—I’ll have” —— 

Tom’s arithmetic and voice failed him together. 
The rush of coming riches bewildered him. He 
took up his station on a crowded corner, and be- 
gan to call “Inquirer.” But his voice died down 
into a whisper. People shoved and pushed by, 
bought papers from one dirty fellow here, or 
another there, but nobody looked at Tom. 

What could be the matter? 

Presently, one of the other newsboys did see 
him, 

“What yer doin’ in this hyar beat?” he yelled, 
charging on Tom with his head down, full in the 
stomach. 

Down went Tom, with a splash, in the gutter. 
Splash, went the mud! The passers-by laughed; 
& policeman came up. The newsboys shrieked, 
and Tom, with one spring, made at the boy’s 
throat who had knocked him down, 

“None o’ that! None o’ that!” said the pelice- 
man. “Fighting afore my very eyes! You come 
to the station, youny one!’ catching Tom by the 
shoulder, 
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“T don’t think it was that boy who was to 
blame,” said a gentleman who was going by. 
“The other one attacked him.” 

“Tim?” said the policeman, (who was Tim’s 
father). ‘Reckon that’s a mistake, sir. I know 
that feller, Tim. He’s on this beat, and a peace- 
abler boy don’t live! Howseever,” shaking 
Tom off as if he had been a bit of molasses 
candy that stuck to his fingers, “you kin go 
this time, young one. But don’t let me ketch 
you fightin’ under my eyes ag’in. Now foot it 
home!” 

Poor Tom looked in the gutter where his pa- 
pers lay, a soaked, muddy heap, and then walked 
slowly home, trying to whistle. But when he 
got there, he put his arms about his mother’s 
neck, and sobbed himself to sleep. 


The next morning he was bright as a lark. |; 


Mrs. Wheeler brought out another new ten-cent 
note. 

“Will you try newspapers to-day, Tom ?” 

“No, ma’am,I think I’ll go into the candy 
business.” 

“Very well.” 

But one has to learn every trade, even the 
buying of candy. Tom’s gum-drops were stale, 
and his sour-balls sugary. He carried them 
round from depot to depot, horse-car to horse- 
car, but to no purpose. Nobody would buy. 

Tom had that stock of candy for two weeks, 
and at last, one evening, he and his mother being 
very hungry, made a dismal feast out of it. 

Money was very low with his mother, but she 
could not bear to see Tom disappointed.. Three 
times more she advanced him the ten cents which 
were to bring him fortune, as his cat did Whit- 
tington. Tom would sit at night, counting over 
his sure gains to-morrow. 

‘How did Benjamin Franklin begin? Witha 
sixpence!”’ he would say. ‘Or Stephen Girard? 
Not more than I will have, and only look over 
there!” waving his hand over to the stately 
white marble pile of Girard College. But three 
times was Tom balked. 

“I don’t believe trade’s the thing for me!” he 
said. “I ought to have a salary;’’ and so he 
began going about trying for a situation as er- 
rand-boy, slop-boy, coal-boy—any thing. But 
he was so little, and so easily scared! 

One or two months passed. Mrs. Wheeler al- 
lowed Tom to go ontrying. It kept the little 
fellow’s heart up. She was growing paler and 
thinner every day. Tom found out that she 
went twice a week to the hospital doctor. He 
said nothing to her, but one day when she had 
gone home, he went into the office. 

“What ails my mother, sir?” he said to the old 
gray-haired gentleman at the desk, his eyes wide, 
and his heart in his throat. 

“Too much work, my boy.” 








——* 
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“What will cure her, doctor?” 

“What she cannot have, I’m afraid. 
country air and rest.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you. Good-by, sir.” 

Tom touched his hat, and walked off, manfully. 
But once outside, he began to run, pushing 
agaifispeveryvody he met. He was‘biinded with 
tears. It seemed to him he could not keep from 
screaming aloud. 

“She shall have it. Money can get any thing, 
and I can earn money like the rest,’ he said, 
doggedly. 

He bought a Ledger with the penny he had 
for a roll, and studied out the list of “Wants.” 

“WantTED—A Boy about ten years of age. 
Must be clean, quick, willing to work. Must 
have good reference.” 


Good 


“That’s me!”’ shouted Tom. “Must have good 
reference. ‘“That’s mother!” 

Now one reason Tom never had been able to 
get a situation in a store was that there was al- 
ways a crowd of other boys before him. This 
place was at the otherend of the city. He must 
have car fare to reach it in time. 

“Mother,” he said, that night, “will you give 
me another ten cents to-morrow, to try with?” 

Mrs. Wheeler hesitated. She had but two ten 
cent notes in the world, and where any others 
were to come from she did not know. But she 
could not disappoint Tom. 

“Yes, you shall have it,” she said. It was on 
this night that Tom was reading the old story of 
the girl and the Troll. 

“But cow, nor dog, nor sheep never helped 
me, no matter what I did to them,” he said 
again, as he went off to bed. 

“Good-night, mother. I’ve got lots of work 
before me to-morrow,” laughing and nodding as 
he climbed up the ladder into the loft-room 
overhead. 

Tom was up early, washing and scrubbing 
himself, and brushing his clothes clean. “I'll 
be clean, any how, and I’m sure Ill be willing 
to work,” he thought. ‘“Good-by, mother,” 
bursting in, with red cheeks shining with the 
soap, and his white collar turned down over his 
patched coat. 

Tom ran off, his heart beating like a drum, to 
the place where he was to take the cars. It was 
a crowded corner. Early as it was, a swarm of 
newsboys and boot-blacks were on the pavement, 
and just in front of the door where Tom stood 
waiting, was a close carriage, with a lady inside. 

The car was long in coming. Tom amused 
himself in watching the capers of a little dog 
that was dashing in and out of the crowd, kicked 
and yelping at every turn. 

Suddenly, however, a great, overgrown mas- 
tiff ran across the street and seized the terrier by 
the neck. That was more than Tom could stand. 





In a moment, he had a half brickbat in his hand, 
and, whang! it came plump against the carriage 
window, and into the lady’s lap! 

The lady gave a scream; then there was an 
awful pause. Everybody looked at everybody 
else. 

“You'd better cut it!’ said a small boot-blach 
beside Tom, who happened to be the only one 
who had seen him throw. 

“Who threw that stone?” said a gentleman, 
coming out of the store, whip in hana. 

Nobody answered. 

“Who threw that stone?” 

Up spoke Tom’s friend, the boot-black. ‘The 
boy wot did it, he’s runned around the corner.” 

“T wish I had him, then!” growled the gentle- 
man, stepping into the carriage. 

Tom felt a horrible choking in the throat; his 
fingers clutched the note that was to take him 
to get the place. Then he stepped boldly out 
before all the crowd, his face as red as fire. 

“T threw the stone, sir,’”’ touching his hat. 

“Hol-lo!” said the gentleman, who had the 
keenest eyes under the grizzled brows that Tom 
had ever seen. They seemed to look at Tom 
from head to toes, in an instant of time. ‘“Hol- 
lo!” he said again, more slowly. “Well, you 
young scoundrel, what did you throw it into my 
carriage for?” 

“T was firin’ at that dog yonder. It was wor- 
ryin’ the pup. I can’t stand seein’ a big dog 
worryin’ a pup.” 

“O, youcan’t! Well, what did you come to 
tell me oi your carelessness for? Hey?” 

Tom’s face grew redder «ds he pulled out the 
ten cent note. He would sooner have felt @ 
tooth going. “I want to pay for the glass, ab. 
I reckon mother’d say that was honest.” 

The gentleman glanced at the lady inside. 
“Your mother would? But you would rather 
keep the money—is that it?” 

Tom thought this was hardly fair. “Here's 
the ten cents, sir,” holding it out. “It’s all I’ve 
got.” 

“What’s your name, boy?” 

“Tom Wheeler.” 

“Well, keep your money, Tom Whceelcr.”’ 
Tom’s very broad smile made him stop. “Whrat 
ave you going to do with it, eh?” 

“Pay my fare to Front Street. There’s a line 
in the Ledger about a boy that’s wanted.” 

“QO, very well. I hope you may get the place, 
Tom. There’s the car. I'll recommend you—as 
a window-breaker;’’ and he pulled the reins and 
drove off, as Tom jumped aboard the car. 

No. 440, where the boy was wanted, proved to 
be a dingy, high warehouse, with a private office, 
on the steps of which a crowd of boys were wait 
ing, all of them much bigger and better dressed 
than Tom. They went in one byone. His turn 
came at last. A sharp-faced clerk was at the 
desk. 

“Boy is engaged,” said he, as soon as Tom's 
pug nose appeared over its edge. “Stop! What's 
your name?” 

“Tom Wheeler.” 

“Go in that room there.” 

Tom went in. There sat the gentleman and 
lady of the carriage! 

“Yes, it was I who wanted a boy; but you will 
hardly suit me. Where do you live?” 

Tom gave the number of his mother’s house. 
“If you’re going to punish me, don’t let her know 
it!’ he said, crushing his hat in both hands. 
“She’s got nobody but me. Shg’s sick. We're 
mighty poor. I started out to try and make 
some money. Them ten cents was almost all 
she had. Don’t go and tell her I’ve got to go to 
jail!” 

The young lady jumped up and came to him. , 
“Why, you poor child!” said she, taking Tom’s 
hands in hers. Her face was very rosy, and her 
eyes were wet. “You do not understand at all! 
You are too little to be the boy in the warchouse, 
But I am this gentleman’s daughter, and Swant 
a boy, and, if I am not mistaken, Iwant your 
mother, too.” 

“You had better go with the boy, my dess,* 
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said her father, who, for some reason or other, 
had turned away, and was wiping his eyes with 
his handkerehief. 

In another moment, Tom was seated in the 
carriage and driving towards home. They found 
his mother sewing, looking whiter and weaker 
than ever. It seemed as if she and the young 
lady were friends in a moment. Miss Hale (for 
that was her name,) sat down beside her. 

“You need fresh country air, and rest, and 
good cow’s milk to drink,” said she. “Now 
come directly into the carriage with me, and I 
will show you what I propose.” 

They drove, and drove, and drove,—away out 
of the crowded streets and the stubble ficlds, and 
out into the rolling hills, with the broad, sunny 
meadows and glancing river between. Then 
they came to a great park, with a stretch of for- 
est trees leading up to a large old stone house, 
more beautiful than any thing Tom had ever seen. 

“That is where I live,” said Miss Hale, stop- 
ping at the gate. Then she led them into the 
prettiest little cottage, overgrown with roses. 
There were three bright rooms inside, all ready 
furnished. “The gardener needs a boy of ‘Tom’s 
size,” she said, “and it is so hard to find one 
that is honest and truthful, that my father at 
once determined to take him. You shall have 
this cottage, Mrs. Wheeler, and «a good salary, if 
you will stay and be our gate-keeper. We know 
what the mother of an honest boy must be.’’ 

Tom’s mother tried to speak, but she was so 
glad that she began to ery, instead. 

“There, there!’ said Miss Hale. ‘Now it is 
all settled. Go back home, and I will send for 
you in the morning.” . 

So they drove and drove through the hills, and 
the broad, sunny fields, and by the glancing 
river, and it seemed to Tom as if the road to 
heaven could not be more bright. 

“You have earned all this for us by telling the 
truth, my son,” said his mother, holding his 
hand. 

‘YT don’t know. Iwas thinking it was because 
I took the pup’s part. You mind about the cow, 
and the sheep, and the Troll. Yes, I think the 
pup had something to do with it.” 

——_——_$_~@>—_____ 
For the Companion. 


AN INCIDENT OF ''HE PRAIRIE 
FIRE 
By Alice Robbins. 

“What is the matter, John?” eried Mrs. Bart- 
lett, looking up from her sewing. 

“Send the children out,” said John, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Ellen, take Charley outside the door; Carrie, 
the irons must be hot now. Be very careful 
how you iron your blue dress,” said the mother, 
commanding her voice. 

“Now, what about the fire, John? 
is that?” 

“Yes, it is that. You and I were looking at it 
so securely last night, but the wind has changed, 
and old Spotsford says it will be upon us before 
midnight. He is going away with his family, 
though there is nearly as much danger in doing 
that as there is in staying here. I have an awful 
feeling; a presentiment of some dreadful ca- 
lamity.”” 

“What shall we do, John?” 

“‘leaven only knows. We have neither horse 
nor carriage, and Emma in the state she is.” 

“Mother,” called a low, weak voice. . 

The husband and wife exchanged glances, 
then Mrs. Bartlett went into a side-room. It 
Was a plain, large apartment, but notwithstand- 
ing there was a bed there, and a wasted figure 
on it, it was evidently the parlor. Every thing 
had been contrived for the comfort of the inva- 
lid, who had not left the position in which she 
now laid for years. 

“Mother,” said the sweet voice, again, “don’t 
he frightened, don't be discouraged. 1 dreamed 
that we were in dreadful trouble, but we were 
suved, all of us, and some of the neighbors. 
Isn’t the tire coming? If it is, don’t take any 
thought for me—God will see to me. Tell father 
to pray.”” 


I know it 


Father was called in and did pray, kneeling 
there by the bed of his darling, the household- 
angel, she who had been sweetness and solace 
for so many weary years. 

Mr. Bartlett had once been a tradesman in the 
city of New York, but having failed in business, 
had yone to the great West to try his fortune. 


He had succeeded for a time, and then, as the} and no one knew the pangs it cost her to be 


saying is, things went against him. His eldest 


daughter, Emma, was almost fatally injured by | 
a dreadful accident. He was crippled by bad| tle party were in good spirits. They found it, 
harves's, and could only make a living by hard | as Frank had said, dry and delightfully cool, and 


work for his growing family. 


Sigice he had been in the West, his brother 
had become rich in New York, and had often | the furthest part that was accessible, and all the 


urged him to come back, and by his help re- | provisions brought in. Frank and the men car- 
sume business. But a certain pride had so far 


prevented the man from assenting to his broth- 
er’s request. So much for his past history. 

Presently one and another of the neighbors 
came in with anxious faces. What were they to 
do? Down at Richville, five miles off, the roar 
of the fire could be heard. The children listened 
to the details of the frightful news through 
doors and windows, and began to cry. 

“Shall we be burned alive, mamma?” asked 
Carrie. “I just touched the hot iron, and see 
how it is blistered. O, mamma, take us away. 
How hot it is! How far off is the fire?’ and 
Mrs. Bartlett had all she could do to comfort 
the little ones, for Ellen and the little boy now 
joined in the entreaty to be saved. 

The men were in the kitchen, endeavoring to 
devise ways by which the buildings could be 
saved, or they and the family could escape; but 
whichever way they turned, there seemed to be 
no practical plan that could be adopted. It was 
ten miles to the river, and they might any mo- 
ment, in attempting to reach it, be met by the 
awful conflagration. 

Emma had sent for the children, and in a 
short time had calmed them. 

The wind had changed and was coming from 
the south-west. The woods were on fire in al- 
most every direction. It was decided, however, 
that before dusk they would gather what house- 
hold goods they could, put them in a wagon, 
attach neighbor Jeffries’ two black horses, and 
take a direction due east. There they migh* 
come to water, and stand a chance of saving 
themselves. Emma was to be laid on a bed in 
the light wagon, and another neighbor’s horse 
draw as many as could be taken in that vehicle. 
The rest were to trust to their feet. 

It was an awful hour. Suddenly the silence 
was broken by a loud shout. John looked up 
and saw his son Francis in the distance, his gun 
on his shoulder, and his hands full of the game 
he had shot. 

He came on and into the house, full of news. 

“Father,” he cried, “I’ve found a cave!’’ 

“Found a cave!” echoed the little party. 

“Yes; you know that curious hilly place about 
two miles from here. Well, as I was crossing 
it, | happened to touch a loose stone, and down 
it dropped out of sight. I thought that was 
| singular, so I stopped a moment to search for the 
cause. [I found ahole. Into it I dropped other 
stones. Then I enlarged the cavity. It seemed 
to be a cave, for the wind rushed out of it into 
my face. ‘i easily removed more stoties, until 
the hole was large enough to admit my body. 
I then twisted some paper I had with me, and 
lighted it with one of my pocket-matches, and 
went as far as. I dared. It is actually a cave, 
and so cool, out of this hot air! I really wanted 
to stay there. It seemed to go on an incline as 
far as I went, and I guess I went into it over a 
hundred feet.” 

The men looked at each other. 

“A providence,”’ whispered one. 

“Can it really be true?”’ asked another. 

. “Of course it’s true,” said Francis, not no- 
ticing their preoccupied looks and manner. 
“Here, mother, cook one of these chickens for 
supper; I’m mighty hungry.” 
“Frank, the fire will be on us before mid- 
{night,” said his father. 
| Frank looked up, surprised. 

“We were discussing the means of escape,” 
| continued Mr. Bartlett. 

“Then that cave is just the place,” cried 
Frank, throwing down his gun. “We can’t be 
too soon. I’d no idea the fire would reach us.” 

“We will get all the provisions together that 
we can,” said Mr. Bartlett to his wife. 

“It’s as dry as a bone there,” said Frank; ‘‘1’ll 
take the bedclothes and make a place ready for 
Emma,—poor Emma!’ 

“We shall have to work smartly,” said Mr. 
| Bartlett. 

All was now confusion and activity. Mrs. 
; Bartlett went about gathering up eatables, 
cooked and uncooked. Sundry bags were pre- 
pared for the children, who were wild to get 
away. The neighbors—there were only two or 

three families in the vicinity—brought round 
their teams, with their wives and little ones. 
Clothes were packed, bedding bundled and 
bound up, every thing put in the smallest possi- 
| ble space, and the little caravan set off. Emma, 
who had been taken up with the bed she laid on, 
seemed in unusually good spirits. She cheered 
{them on the way, sang, chatted and smiled, 

















| cheerful. 
It was not far to the cave, and most of the lit- 


soon, not having forgotten to bring lamps, they 
made it quite cheerful. Emma was lodged in 


to the stones, to stop up the narrow mouth of 
the cave. 

“(All is done that can be done,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett, when the little congregation had gathered 
together; “now we must trust to God’s provi- 
dence.” 

Suddenly the sweetest voice in all the earth, 
to him, swelled into song,— 


“God moves in a mysterious way,” 


and all joined in, though many a tone trembled. 
They made a fire near the mouth of the cave, 
in order to prepare the supper, and there they 
sat down, all feeling that this might be their 
last meal together; for the atmosphere had 
thickened, the sun grown dark. 
Night came on,—faster flew the hours. None 
slept save the children, and even they moaned 
and talked in their sleep. The heat grew almost 
intolerable; all listened with a feeling of awe, 
for now the tornado of fire was coming. A hor- 
rible roar; 2 moment or moments of choking 
suffocation followed. The men threw themselves 
on the floor. The cave was filled with smoke, 
the children shrieked, and some prayed and 
others groaned. 
At last they began to whisper to each other 
that the worst was over. Gradually the stifling 
heat and smoke passed off. They were safe, and 
the mighty fiend had gone over them, not harm- 
ing so much as a hair of their heads. 
Afterwards it was ascertained that of all that 
township of two hundred, they were the only 
souls saved alive. ; 
Not all, though. When they went to Emma, 
who had been so brave through the fiercest of 
the trial, they found her sweetly smiling, but 
quite dead; dead, with the song of holy triumph 
on her lips. 
For weeks the cave was their home; for the 
house and all belonging to it were burned to the 
ground. They buried the “sweetest saint’ not 
far away, and smiles mingled with their tears 
as they thought how she was spared the trouble 
to come. 

——__—_<~@9—_____ 

For the Companion. 

A THANKSGIVING. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“A story, my dears? Why, where’s that nice 
book full of stories you had for a Christmas 
present? You haven’t read that through yet?” 
“O, but grandma, we don’t mean that kind of 
stories; we mean something true and real—some- 
thing that happened when you were a little girl, 
and you knew all about it.” 

“Then you don’t think printed stories are ‘true 
and real,’”’ said grandma, laughing. “I guess 
the people that write them wouldn’t consider 
that much of a compliment. Well, true or not, 
you’d be sorry to be deprived of them. WhenI 
was a little girl, we didn’t have books written on 
purpose for us, as you do; at least very few. 
There were nine of us, brothers and sisters, and 
the only books I remember, that we considered 
our own, were ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and a volume of fairy tales. These 
went through thefamily. As to children’s news- 
papers and magazines, I don’t suppose there was 
such a thing published in the country.” 

“But you had grandmas to tell you stories?” 
queried little Kitty, not willing to be diverted 
from the main point. 

“And Christmas days, with roast goose and 
evergreens,” said Olive. 

“That’s a new kind of dish,” cried Ethan, 
with a laugh, in which all the group of young 
people joined. 

“{ mean hung up round the room,” said 
Olive. 

“Well, now you’ve mended it,”’ said Ethan. 

“You know what I mean,” said Olive, impa- 
tiently; “and I think you’re very silly to laugh 
at your own nonsense.” 

“I think so, too,” said grandma, soothingly. 
“As to Christmas, we didn’t make much account 
of itin those days; we considered it a kind of 
remnant of Popery—but we had our Thanksgiv- 
ings, and made much of them. Suppose I tell 
you a Thanksgiving story ?” 

“O, do, do,”’ cried all at once, nestling a little 
nearer grandma’s rocking-chair. ° 

“It isn’t much of a story, either, but it like to 
have been the saddest Thanksgiving we ever saw 
in our family. It happened when I was about 
ten years old; Dolly was two years older. For 
weeks beforehand, mother and sister Jane had 
been preparing for the day, which we all intend- 
ed should be one of uncommon festivity, be- 
cause our sailor lad, Davie, who had been ab- 
senton a three years’ voyage, was to return, 
and celebrate it with us. Once he had been re- 
ported shipwrecked, and for a week he had been 
mourned us dead, which I suppose was the rea- 
son that father, when he came into the kitchen, 





ried in moss and earth, with which, in addition 


his eyes, ‘That’s right; let us kill the fatteg 
calf, for my son that was dead is alive again,’ 
‘As for Dolly and me, I am afraid we thought 
as much of our pretty new dresses as of Davie, 
or any thingelse. I remember they were French 
blue merino, trimmed with a yellowish braid— 
and merino was not very common in those 
days.” 

“Bother the dresses!’ exclaimed Ethan, irrey- 
erently; “let’s hear the story. I know what it’s 
going to be, though. I read one just like it the 
other day. When you had got all ready for 
Thanksgiving, news came that Davie was 
drowned, and spoiled every thing.” 

Grandma shook her head. ‘No, Davie came 
precisely when he was expected, but so grown 
and browned that he seemed to us younger ones 
quite a man, and it took us several days to get 
used to him. The day before Thanksgiving it 
began to storm—modecrately at first,’”’ continued 
ewandma, “and now and then there was a break 
in the clouds which seemed to indicate fair 
weather; but as the day wore on-the storm in- 
creased. I remember once in the evening father 
went to the door, and when he came back, he 
said, ‘If it keeps on at this rate, the roads will 
be all blocked up by to-morrow morning.’ 

“Tt will be bad for those who are expecting 
their friends home,’ said mother, and then looked 
round upon her own little group as if thankful 
that they were all safe under the paternal roof. 
“Mother was sitting at one side of the firc- 
place, and father at the other, while we were 
drawn up between them in a half circle, except- 
ing Davie, who was stretched at full length on 
the rug, playing with baby. Baby was only a 
year and a half old, so, of course, Davie had 
never seen him before, but they were getting ac- 
quainted very fast. Robin, for so we called baby, 
was a fine large child of his age. I can recall 
his looks as he sat on the rug, as well as though 
I had seen him yesterday. He wore a red flan: 
nel dress spotted with black, his dimpled arms 
and neck were bare, and his light, glossy hair 
was brushed up ina roll from front to back of his 
head. Father never would have it parted, be- 
cause he said it made him look like a girl. It 
made a pretty picture—the child and the sailor 
lad with his blue jacket, and long black neck 
ribbon tied so jauntily, both in the full glow of 
the firelight. 

“Robin was allowed to sit up later than usual 
that night, and when at last mother took him in 
her arms to carry him to his crib, kissed us all 
twice over, and then looked back from the dvor- 
way to kiss his hand, and say ‘By by,’ to each 
one separately, which we thought a very won- 
derful performance indeed. 

“We children soon followed little Robin to 
bed, for we meant to rise early the next morn- 
ing, and make a long day of it. 

“It seemed to me that my head had but just 
touched the pillow, when Dolly wakened me, 
and said it was time to get up, although in fact 
I must have been asleep eight good hours. 

“Lie still,” said I; ‘it isn’t sunrise yet; see 
how dark it is!’ 

“ «That's because it storms,’ said she. ‘They’ve 
been moving about down stairs ever so long.’ 

“So we got out of bed, but when we went to 
the window, we found the snow all heaped up 
against it, and that was what made it so dark, 
for in reality it had left off storming, and the 
sun was shining brightly. 

“We put on our clothes quickly, and ran down 
stairs in a state of great excitement, which was 
increased when we found that the lower win- 
dows were blocked up entirely, and mother was 
getting breakfast by lamplight.” 

“O, wasn’t that jolly!’ exclaimed Ethan. 

“We thought so,” said grandma, “and could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat our fried 
chicken. Father said the snow was six feet 
deep on a level, while some of the drifts were 
fifteen feet. In a little while, the men, and fa- 
ther with them, were all out with their teams and 
shovels, while the boys followed them, shouting 
and frolicking like wild creatures. It was a met- 
ry sight, and Dolly and I ran up stairs that we 
might have a better view from the second story 
windows. 

“By-and-by mother brought Robin up, and 
wrapping him in a shawl, set him on the floor, 
bidding us amuse him, and keep him quiet. 
This was not difficult, for he knew there was 
something unusual going on, and was full of 
glee, so we had only to turn and speak a word to 
him now and then, to make him perfectly con- 
tented. 

“Pretty soon I heard Davie calling. ‘There, 
I forgot to sew on his button. I'll be back in 4 


minute,’ said I. But he kept me longer than ! 
expected, and when I went back, neither Dolly 
nor the baby was there, and the snow was sift 
ing in at the open window, so I shut it down, 
and went to the kitchen. 





and beheld the preparations, said, with tears in 


“«*Where’s the baby?’ asked mother. 
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“Molly has him,’ said I. 

“Well, you may stop and beat these eggs for 
me, and then it will be time fer him to have his 
nap.” Idid as she bade me, and then went to 
find Dolly. She was watching the men roil the 
path from the barn to the house. 

“¢Where’s Robin?’ I asked. 

“Why, I thought you had him,’ said she. ‘I 
just left him for a minute, and when I went 
back he was gone, so I supposed you had taken 
him. Isn’t he with mother?’ 

“ ‘No,’ said I. ‘I thought you had him.’ 

“‘Then may be he’s crawled into the closet, or 
under the bed, and gone to sleep,’ said Dolly; 
and we made a thorough search through all the 
chambers, but found no trace of him. By this 
time we began to be frightened, and told mother 
avout it, and though she was just putting the 
last touch to the Thanksgiving pudding, you 
may be sure she dropped her spoon and spices 
pretty suddenly, although she did not really be- 
lieve any harm had befallen her baby. But 
when she had searched in all possible and impos- 
sible places, calling his name from room to 
room, Without discovering the least token of 
him, she looked from one sad face to another, 
and sinking down on the settle, exclaimed, ‘The 
gypsies!” that was all she could say. 

“A wandering tribe, with their great wagons, 
had been about the town for several days, and 
she thought they had stolen her child. 

“They must be very remarkable gypsies if 
they could get into the house over these drifts, 
and run off with a big baby like Robin, and no- 
hody see them,’ said Davie. 

“What do you think, then?’ said mother, 
imploringly. 

“‘Girls, come and show me the very spot 
where you left him,’ was Davie’s answer. 

“We all went up stairs again. 

“There, he was sitting just in that spot when 
{ saw him last,’ said I, pointing to the floor. 

“So he was when J saw him last,’ said Dolly; 
‘and we stood right by that window.’ 

“How came that snow on the floor? Was 
the window open? 

“Yes, the window was open.’ 

“Davie raised the window without a word, and 
saw, What we all saw as we pressed forward, a 
bit of plaid woollen and fringe; we knew it for a 
piece of the shawl in which the baby was 
wrapped. 

“He sprang out into the deep, soft, yiclding 
drift, and made his way to it, and tossing off 
the snow with his hand, soon uncovered the 
cold, still face of little Robin. He raised the 
child, and struggled back with him, and mother 
received him in her arms. 

“She thought, and so did we all, that he was 
dead; but he was only asleep, though it isn’t 
likely he would have awakened from that sleep 
but for Davie’s timely thoughtfulness.” 

“But how the mischief did he get out that 
window ?”’ asked Ethan. 

“O, that was easy enough,—there was a chair 
standing by it, and the window was not very 
high. Well, when father came home, and heard 
how his baby had been half an hour under the 
snow, he toek himin his arms, and bowed his 
face over him, and when he raised it, there were 
tears glistening on Robin’s hair. 

“The child was then quite bright again, and 
you may be sure we had a Thanksgiving in- 
deed.” 

a 
For the Companion. 


A PERILOUS FLIGHT. 





By Prof. James De Mille. 

During the last war between England and 
France, each country sent out privateers to prey 
upon each other’s commerce. Of these priva- 
teers the British were the more numerous, but 
the French probably secured the most plunder, 
for the British merchant flects greatly exceeded 
in number those of the French. 

Sometimes, however, a British privateer came 
to grief, and among those who thus met with 
ill fortune was a craft that belonged to Halifax, 
which, in an evil hour, was captured by a 
French frigate, and carried to Gaudaloupe. 

Here the prize was sold; the captured seamen 
were sent off to various prisons; while the cap- 
tain, the mate and the second mate were sent to 
ahulk in the harbor. - 





They had not been confined there long, when 
4 British frigate arrived off the harbor of Gaud- | | 
aluupe. She took her station there, shutting in | 
the French frigate, blockading the harbor and | 
Seizing several unsuspectins merchant vessels | 
Which souzht to enter the port. 

These proceedins excited the deepest disgust | 
in the minds of the French authorities, yet 


Toused very different feelings in the hearts of the | they’Il be sure to come. 


captain of the privateer and of his two officers. 
To them the presence of a British frigate was a 


ae 
S aare 





ship, which was only two or three miles away, | much effort. 


lay safety, and friends, and country, and home. 
By making a bold effort they might escape from | 
a painful captivity. 

Such a temptation was very great, but the risk, 
on the other hand, was equally great. In the first 
place, it would not be possible for them to ob- | 
tain a boat, or even a float, of any kind. The 
guard was rigid. The Englishmen could not 
speak French, and therefore could not even 
make an effort to bribe their guards. 
way remained, therefore, and that was to drop | 
into the water somehow, and swim for it. 

It was in this that the terrible risk lay. The 
frigate was at least three miles away. To swim 
so far required more vigor than most men pos- 


sess, but more than this, there was one danger | 
that threw all others into the shade, and that | 
They had seen these ocean | 
hyenas from the deck of the hulk, and well | 


was—the sharks. 


knew that to venture into the water was almost 
certain death. 

Could they run such a risk as that? Dared 
they encounter the chance of meeting one or 
more of these monsters in their own domain? 
Were the terrors of captivity so great, and the 
chances of liberty so strong, as to counterbal- 
ance the horror of such a danger? 

Yes; they were. 
erable. The presence of the British frigate made 
it appear worse than death, and when escape 
seemed so near there was no risk which they 
would not run in order to effect it. 

Of the three the’ captain was the most reso- 
lute; the mate was roused by his chief to the 
proper pitch of daring, while the second mate 
was a calm, cool, stolid man, without one parti- 
cle of fear in his nature. 

Having made up their minds, they waited for 
an opportunity to escape. At last a favorable 
time came. It was a fete day of some kind. Many 
of the guards went on shore. Those that were 
left had an allowance of wine served them to 
maintain the festivities of the season. 

With the courtesy so common among French- 
men, they even relaxed the strictness of their 
rezulations among the prisoners, and distribut- 
ed wine and refreshments among them. Tlic 
captain and his associates partook but sparingly 
of these, and while all the rest gave themsclves 
up to merriment, they waited and watched. 

Midnight came. The three men managed to 
secure a rope which they bound to the stern- 
railing. It was very dark. The water was 
smooth as glass. The guards were in another 
part of the ship. 

“Now for it,’’ whispered the captain. Hastily 
stripping off his convict dress, he let himself 
down into the water. 

The second mate waited for the first mate. 

“You go first,” said the first mate. “Ill fol- 
low. Don’t wait.” 

Upon this the second mate, who had stripped 
himself in the meantime, followed the captain. 

The first'mante still hesitated. He looked down 
to the water. He could just see the heads of the 
captain and the second mate moving away. 
The sight did not encourage him. The thought 
of the sharks made him tremble. He tried to 
overcome his horror, but could not. Then he 
waited irresolutely to see what would become of 
the others. He listened intently. They were 
lost to sight. To his ears there came no sound 
whatever. Now he began to work up his cour- 
age, but by this time the thought that they were 
far away, and that he would be alone, over- 
whelmed him. He could not venture. And so 
he stood, a pitiable object, unable to decide, 
longing to go, yet not daring to venture. Thus 
he remained for more than an hour, when a 
movement took place among the guards, who 
came to the quarter deck for a dance. Wherc- 
upon the poor first mate crept below in dc- 
spi 
—_ rhile, the daring swimmers at first swam 
rapidly, so as to get as far as possible from the 
hulk. Then, finding that there were no signs 
that their flizht had been discovered, they re- 
laxed their efforts. The captain waited for the 
second mate to come up with him. 

“‘Where’s Johnson ?” he asked. 

“He said he’d come after me.” 

They looked back, listened, but there were no 
signs of Johnson. Both oem the truth at 
once, 

“The fool!” muttered the captain. 

They now swam on. 


‘We’ ve a long tug,” said he, “and must take 
it easy.’ 


“T don’t care for any thing,” 
| mate, “exe-pt the sharks.” 

“TIsssh,” said the captain, “don’t mention 
that word—,lon’t think of them, if you do 
Mind your own busi- 
ness, and perhaps they’ll mind theirs.” 

This was the plan they followed. They swam 


said the second 


femptatitn whith was hard fo resist. In that! én in perfect silence, sluwly, antl withtut tos 


Only one | 


Their captivity seemed intol- | 


Both were good swimmers, though 
| neither had ever undertaken such a distance as 
this. But the time seemed long, indeed, and 
; the place which they wished to gain seemed a 

great way off. 

| ~ As they moved on in silence, they saw a shad- 
owy object before them on the water. It was a 

! boat. Aman wasinit. His back was toward 





| them, and he was looking toward the sea. They 
| at once recognized it as a scout boat, stationed 
here to watch the proceedings of the frigate. 

| The two swimmers now paused. In a low 
| whisper the captain suggested to the other a 
bold plan, by which they could make their es- 
cape certain. The second mate agreed to it. 
Instead of retreating they swam directly, but 
noiselessly, for the boat. The man in it was oc- 
eupied with his watch over the frigate, and did 
not think of any danger from the rear. 

Suddenly the Englishmen grasped the edge of 
the boat, and by a tremendous effort swung 
themselves into it. The boatman turned in hor- 
ror, and seeing two naked figures, gave a wild 
yell, and leaped into the water. 

Upon this the captain and the second mate 
seized the oars. 

“Pull for your life; 
They'll be after us.” 

Scareely had they said this when a shrick, 
long, loud and sharp, came over the water. 

“He'll never give any alarm,” said the second 
mate. “The sharks have him.” 

At this fearful idea a thrill of horror passed 
through the captain. He made no reply. They 
now pulled vigorously, and sped rapidly through 
the water. Soon they saw sights around and 
close by them, which showed them how narrow 
had been theirescape. The black, horny fins of 
sharks appeared on cither side, as though they re- 
carded the men in the boat as their lawful prey, 
of which they had been cheated. Narrow, in- 
deed, had been their escape. 

Nothing further happened until they reached 
the frigate. Here they were kindly received, and 
in duc time reached their own homes. 

It was not until five years after that they saw 
theircompanion, Johnson. He was liberated at 
the end of the war, and brought home a broken 
constitution; butin spite of the sufferings which 
he had endured, when he heard the captain’s re- 
cital of their adventure, he declared he was glad 
he had not attempted to escape. 


——- +o —____—_- 


he’ll give the alarm. 


For the Companion. 
HABITS OF READING. 
By Rev. E. E, Hale. 

All young people read a good deal now; but I do 
not see that a great deal comes of it. They think 
they have to read a good many newspapers, and a 
good many magazines. These are entertaining, they 
vre very entertaining. But it is not always certain 
that the reader gets from them just what he reads. 

On the other hand, it is certain that people who 
only read the current newspapers and magazines get 
very little good from cach other’s society, because 
they are all fed with just the same intellectual food. 
You hear them repeat to each other the things they” 
have all read in the Daily Trumpet or the Saturday 
Woodpecker. 

I see no objection, however, to light reading, des- 
ultory reading, the reading of newspapers or the 
reading of fiction,—if you take enough ballast with 
it, so that the light kites, as the sailors call them, 
may not carry your ship over in some sudden gale. 
The principle of sound habits of reading, if reduced 
to a precise rule, comes out thus: that for each hour 
of light reading,—of what we read for amusement— 
we ought to take another hour of reading for in- 
struction or improvement. Nor have I any objection 
to stating the same rule backwards. For that is a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. It is, I think, 
true that for every hour we give to grave reading, it 
is well to give a corresponding hour to what is light 
and amusing. 

Now a great deal more is possible under this rule 
than you boys and girls think at first. Some of the 
best students in the world,—who have advanced its 
affairs farthest in their particular lines,— have not in 
practice studied more than two hours a day. Walter 
Scott, except when he was goaded to death, did not 
work more. Dr. Bowditch translated the great ‘‘Mec- 
anique Celeste’ in less than two hours daily labor. 
But then it was regular as the movement of the plan- 
ets it described. It did not stop, for whim, or by ac- 
cident, more than Jupiter stops in his orbit because a 
holiday comes round. 

“But what in the world do you suppose Mr. Hale 
means by ‘grave reading,’ or improving reading? 
Does he mean only the stupid books that ‘no gentle- 
man’s library should be without’? I suppose some- 
body reads them, at soine time, or they would not be 
printed; but Iam sure I do not know when, or how, 
or where to begin.” This is wiat Theodora says to 
Florence, when they have read thus far. 

Let us see. In the frst piace, you are not all of you 
to attempt every thing. Do one thing weil,—and 
read one subject well,—that is much better than 
reading ten subjects shabbily and carelessly, What 
is your subject? It is not hard to find that out. 
Here you arc, living perhaps on the very road on 
which the English troops marched to Lexington antl 
Conédrd. In ont vf tht beame of the Varn, There is a 





hole made by a musket-ball, which was fired as they 
retreated. 

How much do you know of that march of theirs? 
How much have you read of the accounts that were 
written of it the next day? Have you ever read Ban- 
croft’s account of it? or Botta’s? or Frothingham’s? 

There is a large book, which you can get at with- 
out much difficulty, called the “‘American Archives.” 
The Congres of this country ordered its preparation, 
at immense expense, that you, and people like you, 
might be able to study, in detail, the early history, 
in the original documents, which are reprinted there. 
In that book you will find the original accounts of 
the battle, as they were published in the next issues 
of the Massachusetts newspapers. You will find the 
official reports written home by the English officers. 
You will tind the accounts published by order of the 
Provincial Congress. When you have read these you 
begin to know something about the battle of Lexing- 
ton, 

Then there are such books as ‘“‘Gen. Heath's Mem- 
oirs,”” written by people who were in the battle, 
giving their account of what passed and how it was 
done. If you really want to know about a piece of 
history, which transpired in part under the windows 
of your house, you will find you very soon bring to- 
gether the improving, and very agreeable solid read- 
ing which my rule demands. 

Perhaps you do not live by the road that leads to 
Lexingfon, Every body does not. Still you live 
somewhere, and you live next to something. As Dr. 
Thaddeus Ilarris said to me, (Yes, Harry, the same 
who made your insect book,) “If you have nothing 
else to study, you can study the mosses and lichens 
hanging on the logs on the woodpile in the wood- 
house.” Try that winter botany. Observe for yourself, 
—and bring together the books that will teach you the 
laws of growth of those wonderful plants, At the end 
ofa winter of such careful study, I believe you could 
have more knowledge of God’s work in that realm of 
nature, than any man in America now has,—if I ex- 
cept, perhaps, some five or six of the most distin- 
guished naturalists, 

When I own a book, and am reading it carefully, I 
write, with a pencil, on the last page of it, references 
to the particular points in it which I think 1 may 
need to remember again, or to recur to. Then Ihave 
my own index ready for me at any future time. 

But I have, perhaps, already advised you some- 
where, not to buy many books. If you are reading 
in books from a library, never,—as you are a decent- 
ly well-behaved boy or girl.—never make any sort of 
mark upon a page which is not your own. All you 
need then is a little page of paper, folded in where 
you can use it fora book-mark, on which you can 
make the same memorandum which you would have 
made on the fly-leaf were the book your own. In 
this case you will keep these memorandum pages to- 
gether in your scrap-book, so that you can easily find 
them. .\.nd :f—as is very likely—you have to refer to 
the book afterwards in another edition, you will he 
glad if your first reference has been so precise that 
you can easily find the place, although the paging is 
changed. John Locke’s rule is this: refer to the 
page with another reference to the number of pages 
in the volume. At the same time tell how many vol- 
umes there are in the set you use. If you use this 
rule, you would enter Charles IT.’s escape from Eng- 
land, as described in the “Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,” thus: 

Charles IT. escapes after battle of Worcester. 
391 Vol. 3. 


885 4 

You will have but little difficulty in finding your 
place in any edition of the “Pictorial History,” if you 
have made as careful a reference as this is. 

My own pupils, if I may so call the young friends 
who read with me, will laugh when they see the di- 
rection that you go to the original authorities when- 
ever you can doso. For I send them on very hard- 
working tramps that they may find the original 
authorities, and perhaps they think I am a little par- 
tiular about it. 

Of course, it depends a good deal on what your cir- 
cumstances are, whether you can go to the originals, 
But if you are near a large library. the sooner you 
can cultivate the habit of looking in the original 
writers, the more will you enjoy the study of history, 
of biography, of geography, or of any other subject. 
It is stupid enough to learn at school that the Bay of 
God’s Mercy is in north latitude 73°, west longitude 
117°. Butread Capt. McClure’s account of the way the 
Resolute ran into the Bay of God’s Mercy, and what 
good reason he had for naming it so, and I think you 
will never again forget where it is,—or look on the 
words as only the answer to a stupid “‘map-question.” 

I was saying very much what I have been writing, 
last Thursday, to Ella, with whom I had a nice day's 
sail, and she, who is only too eager about her read- 
ing and study, said she did not know where to begin. 
She felt her ignorance so terribly about every separ- 
ate thing, that she wanted to take hold everywhere. 

She had been reading ‘‘Lothair,’’ and found she 
knew nothing about Garibaldi and the battle of As- 
premarte. Then she had been talking about the long 
Arctic days, with a traveller, and she found she knew 
nothing about the Arctic regions. She was ashamed 
to go to a concert and not know the difference be 
tween the lives of Mozart and of Mendelssohn. Z 

I had to tell Ella, what I have said to you, that wa 
cannot all of us do all things. Far less can we do 
them all at once. I remiaded her of the rule for 
European travelling, which you may be sure is good, 
—that it is better to spend three days in one place 
tian one day cach in three places. And I told Elia 
that she must apply the same rule to subjects. 


Pictorial History of England, p. 





Take these very instances, Ifshe reaily gets well 
acquainted with Mendelssohn’s life;—fowls that she 
kntws him, hi8 hubit uf writing, wut wit mutfo 
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him what he was,—she will enjoy every piece of his 
music she ever hears with ten times the interest it 
had for her before. But if she looks him out in a 
Cyclopedia, and forgets him, and looks out Merca- 
dante and forgets him, and finally mixes up Mozart, 
and Mereadante, and Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, 
because all four of their names begih with M,— 
why, she will be—where a great many very nice 
boys and girls are who go to concerts,—but where 
as sensible a girl as Ella does not want to be,—and 
where I hope none of you want to be, for whom I 
whom I am writing. 

But perhaps this is a long enough lecture. 
you may read a story, or go and play. 


Now 


———~oe———— 


THE OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 

“Dear love ye, ye’re such a nice, lady-like little 
girl, that I loves to sell ye apples and things. 
What does I keep a stall for? Why, to git my 
living, deary; ye don’t think I do it for the 
pleasure of it, sure, ’specially when I has to sit 
in these cold north-easters, or hold a ’brilly over 
my head, to keep off the rain. 

“No, darlint, I has the rheumatis’ too much 
to like to do it if ’twa’n’t for the bit o’ money I 
makes, to pay for my rint and keep us, Tilly and 
me, in dacent condition. . 

“Where do I live, missee? Well, where do 
’ec live, child? Over there, ch, in one o’ them 
big houses? I thought as much, little one, and 
yer father’s a gintleman, so no wonder the lit- 
tle girl has leddy manners, not a bit of it; for 
sometimes he steps up here to buy apples, and 
he always has the good word for me, same as 
yerself. 

“Well, dear heart, it wouldn’t be doing ye no 
good to tell ye where I and Tilly lives. It’s not 
in a big brown stone front, though the house is 
big enough, mebby, but I lives on the first floor, 
underneath, and sometimes it’s filled with water, 
it is, intirely, so’t Tilly and me have to git out 
some way, and go into the neighbor’s, but it’s 
rint I have to pay all the same. 

“Who is Tilly? Well, then, it’s a poor, unfor- 
tunate girl that met wid an accident, and was 
carried into my place. So she clung a holt o’ 
me, and to the hospital I had to go along wid 
her. So, seein’ she hadn’t no friends, why, when 
the fameness in her back let her come, why, they 
just brought her to me, and I’ve kep’ her ever 
senso, poor thing! But then, it’s that good she 
is, her keeping brings a blessing, just mind that! 

“Sometimes she picks up wonderfully, and 
then it’s nice, handy little things she can do to 
bring in the money, till she gets back lame 
again, and then, poor darlin’, she has to suffer 
alone when [I’m tending my stand out here. 

“Haven’t [no children of my own? No, miss. 
I’ve had seven of em; fine, curly-headed children 
they was, miss, as would do your heart good to 
sec; but some disease, unbeknowned to the doc- 
tors, took ’em off. I’ve ginerally thought ’twas 
living about in damp places, for they had deli- 
kit constitutions, and couldn’t stand what other 
childers does. n 

“Did [ always live in America? Lord love ye! 
no, dear child!) My home was green ould Ire- 
land. And we couldn’t stay there along o’ my 
daddy’s havin’ trouble wid the agent. Them 
agents is terrible crecters to poor people, so me 
father came over here, with six souls of us. 

“There was the ould grandmother nigh on to 
the fourscore, me mother, two stout lads, willin’ 
to work, me fadther and mesilf. We'd a little 


money, too, that would a bin nice to begin wide 


but it was all stolen from the poor man, and it 
seemed as if he couldn’t git over it. From that, 
I’m sorry to say, he took to drink and went 
wrong. 

“Me two brothers went out West, and some 
way they kept havin’ bad fortin, till bimeby I 
didn’t hear no more, and it’s been six years and 
ever since [ got a line from cither. May be 
they’re both dead; God rest their souls. 

“Lwent out to sarvice, and then I married, 
and a good husband was Mike, but delikit. Ev- 
ery bit o’ work he got, no matter how heavy, 
he'd do, to support me and the childers. But 
one day he took to his bed, and thin he left me 
for a better country, poor soul. 

“Well, thin I did the best I could, but the best 
was poorly, wid all the little ones to support, so 
one by one the good Lord took ’em, and thanks 
be to Ilis name. It’s a hard world, intirely, for 
thim brought up dacent, and wants to be re- 
spictable. They'd been bad boys, mabbe, and 
that sure would a broke the heart o’ me. But 
now [knows what I'm a going to meet when I 

“sees “em up there in glory. . 

“A letter for me? Well, the postman don’t 
honor me that way often. VIL break the seal, 
deary, for mabbe you can read it. And I won- 
der who'll be writing to me.” 

Child reads: 

Chilton, O. 

Dean Aunt,—Father says if you will come 
here, he will send you money to pay your pas- 
sage, and the children’s, too. We've gota big 


farm, but it’s only a little time ago; before that, 
father says he was discouraged, There’s a 
plenty out hgre for you to do, and father says, 
write him if you can come right away. 


Your nephew, JOHN. 
| 


“Well, the Lord be praised, which I didn’t | 
expect to hear that, this side the grave. To be | 
sure I’ll go, good luck to it; me and Tilly. Dear 
heart, ye’re just glad enough to cry for me, aint | 
ye? Well, I never thought—glory be to God! 

“And may be, little one, you’]l write the letter, 
and say that I and Tilly’ll come. Tilly’s as 
good as my own—and they’ll be the last apples | 
Ll sell for many a day.” ALMA. 





-_ +e, —-—— 
THE BONNY HANDS. 


I own the charms of rounded arms, 

Of eyes that love’s soft lustre shed, 

Of raven hair, and tresses fair, 

Of cheeks that coy with white and red; 

Of pouting lips where Cupid dips 

The arrows that to hearts are sped; 

Yet none of these my fancy please 

Like the bonny hands that make good bread. 


Some hands have art to move the heart, 

By waking music’s sweet appeal; 

Some borrow dyes from pertect skies, 

And through the canvas make us feel; 

Some make the dress fair forms caress, 

To win the heart, and turn the head. 

For me, more rare beyond compare, 

Are the bonny hands that make good bread, 


Gay maiden, vain the rustling train, 

Those jewelled hands so idly crossed 

The idle mind can pleasure find 

In every hour ignobly lost! 

Your jewels shine, your iooks are fine, 

But [ll not seek, whene’er I wed, 

For jewelled hands, or gold and Jands, 

But for bonny hands that make good bread. 


+> 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S RESTING 
PLACE. 

On Tuesday, September 19th, the remains of 
the late President Lincoln were transferred from 
the tomb where they had lain for more than six 
years, to that which had been prepared for them 
in the Oak Ridge Cemetery, near the city of 
Springfield, in Illinois. The remains, also, of 
the two children of Mr. Lincoln, one of whom 
died but recently, were at the same time trans- 
ferred to the same tomb,—and there the three 
bodies will remain till they shall have been re- 
solved to the dust whence they sprung. This 
final reunion of father and sons is exactly what 
Mr. Lincoln himself would have approved. 

It is a remarkable fact that this interesting in- 
cident took place almost without notice. There 
was no ceremony at the re-burial of one who, at 
the time of his death, was the foremost inan of 
all this American world. 

In 1865, when the dead chief was taken from 
Washington to Illinois, the whole country as- 
sisted at the funeral, and the procession that fol- 
lowed may be said to have contained all the 
people of all the land, and to haveextended from 
the national capital to his Western home. The 
public mind was greatly moved, and every one 
joined, as it were, in the “voice of weeping and 
of loud lament.” But time brings with it change. 
A few years pass. The great man and his sad 
ead have lost their hold upon public sympathy 
and attention, and indifference and apathy are 
exhibited when his tomb is completed, and he is 
consigned to his final resting-place. What a 
comment on the brevity of human cmotion, and 
the shallowness of the interest that is excited 
by human fame and a public life! 

Our Presidents are scattered widely in the wide 
land over which they once were chiefs. All who 
were chosen to the presidency, with the single 
exception of Gen. Grant, are dead. Mr. Fill- 
more and Mr. Johnson “still live,”” but they were 
not elected to the presidency, only succeeding to 
it through the deaths of their superiors in office. 

Five of the Presidents sleep in Virginian earth: 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Tyler. Two are buried in Massachusetts: John 
Adams, and his son, John Quiney Adams. Two 
others, Jackson and Polk, repose in Tennessee. 

President Harrison is buried in Ohio; Van 
Buren in New York; Taylorin Louisiana; Pierce 
in New Hampshire; Buchanan in Pennsylvania, 
and Lincoln in Illinois. 

Sectionally, their remains are significantly and 
appropriately divided among the different sec- 
tions of the Union. In time, probably, almost 
every State will have a President sleeping within 
its borders, but not one of them will give a grave 
to a man to whom the Republic will be under 
greater obligations than to Abraham Lincoln. 








~~ +089 
THOMAS NAST. 

Thomas Nast, who has recently done so much 
in New York towards purifying the city govern- 
ment, has proved that an artist’s pencil is more 
than a match for wealth and political power. 
His wonderful pictures in Harper’s Weekly have 
made the leading rogues in the New York ring 
notorious, and turned even a portion of the 
lowest classes against them at the polfs. The 


130,000 to 300,000, on account of these pictures, | 
shows his influence. | 
He stands at the head of humorous artists in | 


into his pictures than Nasby into his letters, or 
Josh Billings into his proverbs. He has won | 
success by study and hard work. Born in Lan- | 
dau, Bavaria, in 1840, he came to this country | 
with his parents when six years old, and at fif- 
teen began to draw for an illustrated paper. In | 
his enthusiasm, he allowed only four hours for | 
sleep, and found he was injuring eyes and health | 
by intense study. But he earned money as well 
as reputation, and went to Europe in 1860, to re- 
cruit and te study. Since 1862 he has been em- | 
ployed regularly on Harper’s Weekly, and has | 
contributed largely ta its success. He uses art | 
only to strengthen the right, and make the 
wrong ridiculous and hateful. 
——_—_—_+@r-—--— -- -- 

THE MAMMOTH. 

The mammoth, or hairy elephant, is quite ex- 
tinct; a live one has never been seen since men 
have known how to read and write, but the 
bones of the animal may be found in most of 
the large museums in different parts of the 
world. The museum at Cambridge, Mass., the 
Boston Museum of Natural Ilistory, and the old 
Warren Museum have very wonderful relics of 
the mammoth, which any visitor may sec. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of the 
remains of this animal ever put on exhibition is 
to be found at St. Petersburg, where it was long 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
It has a very curious history. 

There is a vast country in the North of Asia, 
of which Siberia forms a part, a dreary land, 
high and rocky on the south, and flat and fro- 
zen onthe north. Some of the longest rivers of 
the world flow across it. Often the air is warm, 
and there are frequent showers on the south or 
mountain side, when every thing is frozen for 
hundreds of miles inland, near its northern 
boundary on the Polar Sea. Asa consequence, 
the water flowing down the long rivers mects 
the ice, and melts it away, often inundating the 
country for great distances. 





In the year 1799, a native chief was searching 
for ivory on the banks of the Lena, when, to his 
great horror and fright, he saw in a huge, river- 
washed ice-hlock, of great size, what he took to 
be a beast of evil omen. 

He fell sick from terror, but on recovering his 
nervous energy, he recalled the fact that the 
beast had tusks like those for which he was 
searching, and he again visited the spot. There 
stood, all encased in transparent ice, a creature 
like an elephant in shape, nine feet high, and 
sixteen long, and with enormous tusks project- 
ing for cight or ten feet, and curving at the tips. 

The huge brute was hairy. Black bristles pro- 
truded from its body from a foot to sixteen inch- 
es Jong; it also had red hair that covered the 
whole body, and short fur. The chief waited 
and watched for it five years, for it was deeply 
encased in a huge, transparent block of ice. 

By the end of that time the ice had melted, 
and the mammoth presented itself in its flesh 
and hairy hide to the astonished natives. The 
tusks were cut off, and sold. The neighboring 
inhabitants came with their dogs, and feasted 
on the carcass, and the wolves picked the bones. 

It was a strange feast for man or beast,—and 
such an ove as probably was never tasted before, 
—the flesh being supplicd by an animal that 
had been dead, probably, thousands of years. 

Fortunately, a naturalist heard of the remark- 
able discovery, and collected the bones and spec- 
imens of hair. Thirty pounds weizht of the 


cass as it appeared to the astonished chief, and 
to the natives, when the transparent ice-block, 
that had entombed it, had become partly washed 


| the United States, and puts more genuine fun | away. 





OUR GRAND DUCAL VISITOR. 

The Russian frigate Svetland, on board of 
which the Grand Duke Alexis serves as first 
lieutenant, arrived at New York at midnight on 
Saturday, Nov. 18th. The frigate is one of 
three vessels forming a squadron, and carries 
the flag of Vice-Admiral Possiet, commander of 
the squadron. 

His reception by the New York authorities did 
not take place until Tuesday, the 21st, er what 
the Russians call the 9th of November. They 
not only reckon days by the old style, but go 
still further by one day, making a difference of 
twelve days between St. Petersburg and Wash- 
ington. The welcome to the young Duke seems 
to have passed very pleasantly, with the excep- 
tion of some few mistakes, and mistakes will 
occur even after the most careful preparation. 

With the exception of the Prince of Wales, 
this country never has had a visitor of more ex- 
alted rank than the Grand Duke Alexis; though 
the difference between the two gentlemen is con- 
siderable, as the former is heir apparent to the 


| British throne,.while the latter is simply the son 


of an Emperor, and the brother of a prince who, 
under the ordinary course of events, will be an 
Emperor at some future time. 

The Grand Duke Alexis was born Jan. 2d, 
1850, and, consequently, he will be twenty-two 
years of age in a few weeks. He is the fourth 
son of Alexander IP., Czar of all the Russias; 
but his eldest brother dying, he is now the third 
surviving son of that great sovereign. 

His mother is a German lady, Mary, a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, who be- 
came the wife of the Czar in 1841, when he was 
heir- apparent, and when Czar Nicholas, his 
father, was at the height of his greatness. 

At an early age, though his youth was 
sickly, the Grand Duke Alexis showed a fond- 
ness for sea-life, and finally he was allowed to 
enter the naval service, in which he has since 
remained. He has the same treatment as other 
officers, and takes the regular course in regard 
to rank, being now a lieutenant. If report can 
be trusted, he is well up in his profession, and 
promises to make a good commander. 

He makes a better impression on our country- 
men than the Prince of Wales. He is more 
manly in his bearing, seems more intelligent, 
and better fitted for his high position. It is 
really a fact worthy of note, that a member of 
the reigning family of the most absolute despot- 
ism of Europe should wish to see the institutions 
of a republic. But Russia and the United States 
have always been friendly; and it is probable 
that a strong government is as much needed by 
the people of Russia as a free government with us. 

The emancipation of the serfs by the present 
Emperor of Russia will prepare the way for bet- 
ter institutions. When the Russians become 
intelligent and thoroughly civilized, they will be 
the leading nation in Europe. They have a 
great future before them. 

—_———~+oo—__——_———_ 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 

One of the most interesting of the spectacles 
afforded by contemporary events, relates to what 
is now going on in the territory that was taken 
from France by the Germans, in consequence of 
their triumph in the last great European war. 

It will be recollected that the Germans com- 
pelled the French to cede them all the country 
called Alsace, and part of the country called 
Lorraine, in eastern France, and also such other 
territory in the vicinity as would serve to make 
these large cessions more valuable. The number 
of inhabitants in the districts thus taken has 
been stated at 1,600,000,—but it is probable that 
it is nearer 1,800,000. 

The territory thus lost to France contained 
some of her most important places, as well ina 
commercial as in a military sense. It includes 
such cities as Strasbourg, Metz, and Thionville, 
and some others of lesser note. The French feel 
their loss sorely, and they are likely to chafe 
over it for generations yet to come. 

The right of a conqueror to take possession of 
the territory of the conquered, is, according to 
the opinions and usages of the world, indisputa- 
ble. No man of sense contends against it, be- 
cause contention in such a case is impossible. 

The French liave no right to complain that the 








latter were gathered from the wet sand bank on 
which the mammoth rested. He also repur- 
chased the tusks. The whole was carried to St. 
Petersburg, a distance of more than seven thou- 
sand niles, where it may still be seen in the mu- 
seum, of which it forms a most remarkable fea- 
ture. 











increase of the sale of Hurper’s Weckly from | 


We give an illastration of the gigantic ear- 


Germans took from them territory so fair and so 
valuable, so rich in itself and so promising of 
| future riches. When the French and the Italians 


| conquered Lombardy from the Austrian Empire, 
: in 1859, they kept what they had conquered, and 
it was the first part of the Italian Peninsula that 
was added to the Sub-Alpine Kingdom in the 
| process of making the Kingéom of Italy, 
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DEC. 14, 1871. 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 








As the Germans have done no more than has | deliberately. ‘I have come to eat you up.” The | off, and courted sleepinvain. Sostrong did this un- 


been done by the French repeatedly, in similar 
cases, the latter only make themselves ridiculous 
by complaining of their loss, as if they were ex- 
empt from the laws of war, and the consequences 
of defeat. 

But, while it is foolish in the French to com- 
plain because part of Lorraine and all of Alsace 
have been taken from them, it does not follow 
that the Germans are wise in taking those coun- 
tries. On the contrary, it may turn out that 
they have acted very unwisely in taking them. 

It appears that the people of those countries 
are intensely French in ali their preferences and 
feelings, and they are even more opposed to a 
union with Germany than most Irishmen are to 
the union of England and Ireland. 

This is all the more remarkable because the 
countries in which this strong French feeling 
exists is largely composed of Germans. All the 
territory taken by the conquering army, Count 
Bismarck says is only taken back, as it once be- 
longed to Germany. No doubt he is right, but 
most of it became French very long ago. At 
any rate, itis so thoroughly French now that the 
Germans have no prospect of making it a loyal 
part of their empire in this century, if ever. 

The Germans in “‘Alsace-Lorraine,” as the new 
country is called, are situated much the same as 
were the Austrians in Italy, before the French 
broke up their power there. The Italians used 
to treat the Austrians, socially, as if they were 
mangy animals, intercourse with whom was sure 
to communicate a disgusting disease. This is 
the line of conduct adopted in the ceded coun- 
tries, and it will lead to constant trouble. 

The very men who hold the local offices in 
those countries speak of themselves as still being 
Frenchmen, and of their attachment to France; 
and it is clear that they expect France will at- 


tempt to regain what lately she lost,—as some- 
time, no doubt, she will. Naturally, the Germans 
are indignant because of all this, but they can- 


not see how they are to bring about a change. 
a. ooo 
A MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 
Some boys run into mischief from an inborn 
love of meddling. As acat goes for a mouse, 


soa boy’s hands go for any thing that stimu- 
One of this 


lates curiosity or makes a laugh. 
tribe recently startled weak nerves in London. 


A huge steam-roller was passing through Pall 


Mall on its way to smooth the walks in St. 
James Park. 


hand at management. 
stops, let on the sterm and started the roller, 


Itwas sport fora moment or two, but proved 
He could not 
xuide the elephant, and jumping off, made sure 
The huge machine moved 
on, frightening ladies to screams and fainting, 
and at length came to a stop by plunging 
through a store window, crashing all before it, 
The driver 
secured his machine, but the boy who started 
It proved, however, 


more than he had bargained for. 


of his own safety. 


and injuring several customers. 


it was not so easily found. 
dearly bought fun. 





+o 
A MATHEMATICAL JOKER, 


Benjamin Greenleaf, the teacher and mathema- | ing a steel needle into their heads. 
tician, whose arithmeties have puzzled the brains of 
two or three generations of scholars, was a pleasant 
but somewhat eeeentric man, who loved a joke, es- 
pecially if it was a mathematical one. Going, one 
day, with a basket on his head, into a room where 
there were several boys, he asked one boy after an- 


other, “Are you fond of fractions?” : 

Each Jad, fearing that a problem would follow 
said, heartily and promptly,— 

“Ko, cle.” 


But one courageous fellow said ‘Yes, sir.’ To] of fare, made his order. It was 
him was given the basket with its contents—a num- | he was indulging in the hope of a luxurious feast, 
ber of nice apples halved and quartered, with the re- when, helping himself to some butter, slong with the 


mark,— 
“You may divide those fractions.” 


This was a more pleasant practical joke than the | then motioned for the waiter, The latter individual 


one he played upon some young ladies at Bradford. 
play r 8 


He gave the senior class a problem, with the prom- | illary substance attached to it, and exclaimed, in a 
ise of a gold watch to the girl who succeeded in soly- | Voice loud enough to be heard by the whole table, 


ing it. 


After they had labored for some time, he informed 


them, one morning, that it couldn’t be done! 
—__ — +or——_—_—__- 
CUVIER AND THE GHOST, 


Baron Cuvier, the naturalist, did not believe in gregation. The feeling was so strong that he went, 
ghosts, and some students, who held that a belief in | and found the lady in danger of burning to death. 
such things was a part of human nature, resolved to 
put his opinions to the test. So they made an efligy 
to represent the devil. It was a bullock’s head and | her clothes would have been in flames. Here is a 
horns, with phosphorus to light up the eyes and the | similar instance: 
mouth. One night they put this into the naturalist’s 
room when he was asleep, and communicating with | Charles Berry, of Augusta, played at a ball at Ken- 
it by means of a hollow tube, they made it seem to | 44l’s Mills, last Monday evening, and after the ball 
exclaim, “I have come to eat you up.” The profes | tq ele 


The driver, feeling hungry at 
noon, shut off the steam, and left the machine 
standing while he went into a réstaurant for 
dinner. A wandering boy saw the empty séht, 
and could not resist the temptation of trying his 
He mounted, turned the 


sor arose slowly, and looked ot the awfel tigure vory wrong, took hold of his wind. He strova to shake it 


| professor gave the bullock’s mouth a critical exam- 

ination with his practised eye. He then suddenly 

exclaimed, ‘‘Gramniferous! Yeu can’t doit!’ Hay- | 
| ing satistied himself that he was not the kind of food 
for which his visitor was looking, he took refreshing 
slumber again, and we presume enjoyed calm dreams. 

——__— — +> -- ———_ 
MISTAKEN IN THE SEX. 

An Irishman having taken his child to be christ- 
ened, (the mother not being able to go with him,) 
beeame frightened at the crisis, and could not think 
of the baby’s name. He blundered and stammered, 
until the priest, a little weary, said, “Call him John. 
Call him John,” and forthwith baptized it. Poor 
Pat went down the aisle evidently very much dis- 
turbed, and muttering to himself, “Be gorra! I don’t 
know what the old woman will say to this, for we’ve 
got another John at home, and this is a girl’” 


one eee ae 

EMULATING MRS, PARTINGTON. 
An old servant in a neighbor’s family emulates 
Mrs. Partington in her style of conversation. She 
thinks the children are kept under too strict and or- 
thodox control, as regards family discipline, and re- 
marked the other day, that she “didn’t believe in 
bringing up children in such a superstitious tragedy.” 
And when Charlie, the youngest boy, said, at the 
| breakfast table, that the molasses wasn’t as good a3 
| usual, she said, “'That’s because your mother has de- 
luded it.”’ 





o> 
HIGH-HEELED BOOTS, 
American ladies submit to any torture at the de- 
mand of fashion. High-heeled boots are not quite 
so bad as tight waists, but the Pacifie Medical and 
Surgical Journal says some hard things about them: 


High heels to shoes, crippling the feet, and distort- 
ing the limbs, are an outrage on grace, on anatomy, 
on humanity, entitling the authors, could they be de- | 
tected, to criminal responsibility. A convention of 
corn doctors, in the interest of their trade, could not 
devise a better scheme for good times. Women 
whose pedals are solidified may escape with corns, of 
which we hope and pray they may have a full and 
a tender —. But that a whole generation of little 
girls should have their toes jammed into the points of 
their boots, to do the work of heels, and that their 
legs should be thrown out of the natural ballast, and 
the pliant bones bent into semicircles, is a sacrifice to 
fashion which would disgrace a nation of Hottentots. 
Should the wicked custom hold a few yezrs, there 
will not be a decent foot, or an xsthetic leg in our 
female population, except among washerwoinen, and 
the like. And all this is a trifle compared with the 
mischief done to the pelvis, spine and chest, by the 
constrained attitude -which the abnormal elevation 
of the heel must of necessity induce. Fashion is at 
best a cruel tyrant; but the whole history of her ca- 
pricious rule does not exhibit a grosser violation of 
natural laws, and a more unpardonable assault on the 
beauty and health of woman, than the invention of 
high-heeled boots, 


~~ 
KILL YOUR FISH. 
Our Dumb Animals gives a letter from a French- 
man, who says that the fish caught by the Dutch are 
far more excellent eating than those caught by us, 
and says the reason of it is that they Aill the fish in- 
stantly on taking them from the water. This prac- 
tice at least seems more merciful than the ordinary 
way of letting them lie, and pant themselves to death: 


It is the custom in Holland to kill the fish as soon 
as he is drawn from the water, while we let him lie 
in an agony which produces a sickness on the animal 
economy, softens the flesh, and gives to it the princi- 

les of dissolution, This answer seemed to me a 
gleam of light. No one would eat sheep, or a chick- 
en that had died a natural death or been drowned, 
and precisely for the reason that the Dutch allege in 
the case of the fish. Why should we be less deli- 
cate in regard to creatures that swim than to those 
that walk or fly. 

The Dutch kill the fish by making a slight longi- 
tudinal incision under the tail, and the operation, 
which is performed with a very sharp instrument, 
can be done so quickly that it is practised even in the 
largest fisheries, not exceptiug those fer the herring. 

t Andermale, on the Rhine, is a very cclebrated 
salmon fishery. They kill the fish there by thrust- 





————_1+or—_____— 
BALD-HEADED BUTTER, 

A witty New-Yorker once startled a dull Irish 
vaiter by showing him several flies in his suecotash, 
and asking for another plate, as he liked “his flies 
separate.” The same gentleman must have be@ 
travelling in Missouri: 

A gentleman, who had been brought up on good 
country butter, lately stopped at a leading hotel in 
St. Joseph, Mo., and looking over the tempting bill 
romptly filled, and 


unctuous mass a long hair, evidently from some hu- 
man cranium, came coreg, out-on his knife. He 
held it up, gazed suspiciously at it fora moment, and 


ts entered an appearance, when the guest, 
10lding the knife up before him, poiated to the cap- 


“Look here, my friend, have you any bald-headed 
butter about the house?” 


i <o a 
PRESENTIMENTS, 


Dr. Guthrie tells of a strong impression he once 
had that he ought to call upon an old lady in his con- 


The fire had fallen out into the room, and as she was 
paralytic, unable to move herself, in a few minutes 


The Bangor Whig says that a musician, named 


retired to rest as usual, but was restless, and unable 
jeep, and a sensation of dread, or something 





easiness become, that he at length arose, and took the 
first train for Augusta, and immediately went to his 
home, where he found his wife and little son of four 
years of age, both nearly suffocated with coal _. 
It was along time before they could be revived. Had 
he been absent an hour longer they would have doubt- 
less both been dead. 








A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


Yor One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title is “GRANDPA's HIRED Man.” It represents a 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay, 
‘The man is approaching old age. Hlis tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tugging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 
Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man" is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
well as in the fields, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 
Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position, It is, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home. 
The size of the picture, including its margin, is 17% by 
25 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 
Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 
Remember that we give the picture to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
one year, between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$1 50 for it, will receive the picture, 
A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only jor that year, will not be entitled to it. 
Such subscribers must pay one year in advance of their 
present year’s unpaid subscription, in order to secure it. 
The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to cach new subscriber, 
Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 


ONE MONTH FREE. 


The COMPANION will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1871. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST, 


Our offers of Girts and PREMIUMS are the most liberal 
and the largest in number and varicty ever made for new 
subscribers in this country. 

The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
cll of our subscribers. 

If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to your ad- 
dress, without charge. 





sealants 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........... cogetd $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion....... ‘ 

Harper's Monthly and the Companion...... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion., 
Gataxy and the Companion ................6 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion... 
American A griculturist and the Companion. . 
Advance and the Companion................ . 330 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .. 












Good Words and the Companion euiee 55 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. 5 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion..........,...... —e 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........3 80 







Christian Era and the Companion...... eehenes 300 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. . 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
‘The Nursery and the Companion...... 
The Independent and the Companion 

The eubecriber to the Independent must be a new 

one to that paper, 

New England Farmer and the Companion............. 355 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our te: 
sponsibility ends whet subscribers receive their fikst 








34 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
HIS Institution was established in 1846, to 
secure the greatest perfection in the prac- 
tice and use of Vegetable Remedies, and to 
secure a permanent place where families and 
invalids could obtain the best medical advice, 
and such remedies as might be required, with- 
out the use of poisonous drugs. 

Dr. Greene has been physician of this Institu- 
tion since its formation, now twenty-five years, 
and his success is, we believe, without parallel. 

Especial attention given to Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Cancer, Female Complaints, Seminal Weak- 
ness, Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Fits, Paralysis, Rheu- 
matism, Humors of the Blood, Diseases of the 
Skin, Spine, Heart, Kidneys, Neuralgia, and all 
Diseases of the Nervous System, Stomach, 
Throat, Lungs, and all Chronic Ailments, 

Dr. Greene’s Medical Pamphlet, descriptive 
of diseases, and their proper treatment, will be 
sent free to invalids. 

Also a Treatise on Diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp, and the bad effects of using injurious prep- 
arations for the hair, and the advantage of using 
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2 
Address DR. R. GREENE, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


WAIT! WAIT! WAIT! 
Only a little while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
Day Schools will be ready, 

THE NAME 
(which ts a first-rate one) will be duly announced. 
THE BOOK 


(which is superior to any yet produced) is by 
THEO “RKINS 





















RE BE. PE NS, 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR, and 
PROF. C, W. SANDERS. 
The price will be ®30 per 100. Samplecopics mailed 
for 25 cents. ‘To be published by 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, 


48-—cowtf 143 8th Street, New York. 


THE WEED 
‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING , 
MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in erder, 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION,” 

Can be purchased and payments made in 

SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 

Caer FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

/ of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America, 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States, Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre, ILoMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
Serriens. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as //ome- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
Homesteap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every~ 
where, Address 
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0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. R. Co., Omaba, Neb, 
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Dr, Walker's 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from tho 
roots and herbs 
of California, free 
from allaleoholio 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purygative 
and Tonic. 

For Inflam- 
matory and 
Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Bil- 
ious, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Fevers, Discases 
of the Blood, Liv- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bittexs have 
nocqual. 


WSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs, Tight: 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Ba 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured. by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, 
Rheum, Blo “8, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
buncles, Ring- worms, Scald He: ore Eyes, Er. las, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are 

Pin, Tape ana other Worms, lur 
tem are effectually destroved and remove: 
J. WALKER, Proprietor, RB. H. McDonaup & Co., Dru 
Gen. Acents, fan Francisco, Cal., end 32 & 34 Commerc 
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THE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 

PRINTER —The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards. $24 ever ifivented, Price only $1 00. 
Bompies Free, Addrese H, W, HUBBARD 
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NOT THIS WORLD ONLY. 


“Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 

I laughed, and «anced, and talked, and sung, 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sqrrow, care or pain. 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me, 


“But when the hour oftr'al came, | 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 

When foilly's gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

Jt then occurred how aad *twould be, 

Were this world only made fur me!” 

There is a sermon in these two stanzas. The 
hour of trouble, and of sickness, and of death 
will come, and we should remember these things 
in prosperity, and prepare for them. Sad indeed 
would be our condition were this world our only 
solace and hope. 

The stanzas were written by the Prineess Amel- 
ia, a favorite daughter of George III. Her girl- 
hood had been passed amid the splendors of the 
court, at that time in the full tide of honor and 
prosperity. She mingled in its guyeties and 
festivities, and, althongh lovely and cxemplary 
in her character, gave but little thought to the 





higher concerns of life. 

In 1810, she was attacked with a lingering and | 
fatal illness, when she turned her mind almost | 
wholly to religion, and found inward peace. | 
Her sufferings at times were heart-rending to | 


Peg | 
witness, but her confidence in God kept her | 


mind serene, and brought the sweetest anticipa- 
tions of another and a better world. 

The old king loved his daughter, and watched 
over her with childlike fondness and devotion. 
The winter of age was upon him. He was 
nearly blind, and very gloomy at times, in view | 
of another probable attack of insanity, a disease | 
that had east a deep shadow over several periods 
of his life. Though monarch of the most ad- 
vaneed and prosperous nation upon which the 
sun shone, he was humble in heart, and very 
devout. | 

Tlis conversation with his afflicted daughter | 
was very often upon Christ, and the sweet con- | 
solations of His love. } 

“The only hope of the sinner,” he declared, | 
“was in the blood and righteousness of Jesus | 
Christ. Do you feel this hope, my daughter? | 
Does it sustain you?” 

“Nothing,” said an English divine who wit- 
nessed these interviews, “can be more striking 
than the sight of the King, aged and nearly 
blind, bending over the couch on which the 
princess lies, and speaking to her of salvation 
through Christ, as a matter far more interesting 
to them than the most magnificent pomps of 
royalty.” 

The death of the princess overthrew the mind 
of the King. He never was himself again. But 
in his few lucid moments, it was his consolation 
to remember, like her he had so tenderly loved, 
that this is not the only world. 


~~ 
> 


A FIRE-PROOF NEGRO. 

The capabilities of the black man have been 
much talked of since his emancipation, and ex- 
periment has proved that these have not been 
overrated—in some particulars, at least. We al- 
ways knew him to be unrivalled in his power to 
stand heat, working and sleeping under a frying 
stn, a3 no Other man can, but the real champion 
salamander of the race we did not hear of till the 
other day. Mons. Chaubert, who could stay in 
a hot oven tilla leg of mutton on his shoulder 
Was roasted, will have to stand back now. He 
may have called himself “coke,’’ but this Caro- 
lina darkey is Coker: 


The Denton (Md.) Union, after correcting 
some statements voing the rounds about Nathan 
Coker, the colored man known as the “Carolina 
Fire King,” goes on to say: ‘He can, however, 
cat red-hot anthracite coals, stir up red-hot coals 
in @ furnace with his hands, lick a red-hot bar 
of iron until it is cold, Peecive molten lead into 
his mouth and keep it there until it cools, and it 
has been said that he has walked on a red-hot 
bar of iron barefoot, 

This feat we have never witnessed, although | 
we have seen him apply a red-hot bar of iron 10 | 
his bare feet, and keep it until it had Jost its rede | 
ness. But we have noticed there are times when 
fre seemed to uff ct him, and we have seen him 
start back from its touch, We remember, a few 
years avo, while he was mixiny Jime for the 
plasterers who were at work finishing a building 
for us in the town, he ren his hand into the lime 
while being slaked, to take out the core, but he 
withdrew it in a twinkling. The lime burned 
him, and he felt its effects very sensibly, 

Another time, 2 company of voung men 
tricked Coker rather badiv. He made a waeer 














with them of twenty dollars, that be could sit dn 


a red-hot stove for fifteen minutes. The stove 
was heated up till it was all aglow with redness, 
the Fire King took his seat, and actually, it is 
said, sat out ten minutes of the time; but one of 
the wags, pouring a little coal oil on the stove, 
drew him from his position in double quick, and 
burned him severely. Heis a remarkable negro. 
and no one yet has ever been able to explain his 
dealings with this element. 
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For the Companion 


LITTLE MAUD. 
With her large dark eyes, and her soft brown hair, 
A little child was the fairest flower 
In the princely home of the millionaire ; 
Her father’s pride, and her mother’s care; 
Youth, hope and love were the priceless dower 
Of little Maud. 


She watched one night for papa to come, 

And to meet him sprang, as he gained the hall. 
But his cheeks were white, and his lips were dumb, 
His eyes were fixed, and his whole frame numb 

With a great despair; he had lost his all. 

Poor little Maud! 


Then the young wife sprang to the strong man’s aid, 
For she read the worst in his ghastly face, 
“Take courage, my own! Be not dismayed! 
Of a life obscure I am not afraid, 
And home will be sweet in any place, 
With you and Mand.” 


By a small white house in a country town. 

Where the wild birds sang in the grand old trees, 
And a small stream danced over pebbles brown 
From early morn till the sun went down, 

Free as the wings of the mountain breeze 

Played little Maud. 


But there came a change, when the brown leaves fled 
Like guilty things from the vengeful blast, 
When she shrank from her father’s veice and tread, 
And without his kiss crept off to bed. 
From the shores of right he was floating fast, — 
Alas for Maud! 


Then hepe, that had smiled on fortune’s fall, 
Died darkly out in the mother's heart. 
Her husband's love had been all in all, 
But the nectar cup was changed to gall. 
O, wine, what a fiendish curse thou art! 
Poor little Maud! 


From a troubled sleep she was roused one night 
Kiy the still approach of a nameless fear. 
To her mother's arms she sprang in fright, 
But they clasped her not, and her face was white, 
And her darling’s voice she could not hear. 
Ah! woe for Maud! 


In a gay saloon was a merry throng, 
There were prime cigars, and the best champagne, 
And he was there, where at filthy song 
And jest the laugh was loud and long, 
While a small, seared face pressed the wincdow- 
pane ;— 
Outside stood Maud. 
Yes, he was there, with a wine-flushed face; 
His voice rose high in the song profane; 
Of his better self was left no trace. 
She dared not enter that noisy place, 
So back she turned from her errand vain, — 
Poor little Maud! 


Back to the depths of the winter night,— 
But she heeded not the starless gloom. 
The snow in her hair wove garlands white, 
And stiffened her limbs, and dimmed her sight, 
As she struggled on to the gates of doom. 
Devoted Maud! 


In the little heart was great despair, 
She fancied God had forgetten her; 
And she could not say her evening prayer, 
For she thought the dear Lord dit not care 
How great her pain and her sarrow were. 
Heart-broken Maud! 


In the drifting snow one shoe stuck fast, 

But the small bare foot was too cold to ache. 
Her cloak flew off in the next fierce blast, 
Then low she sank, for her strength was past. 

“Help me, O God, for Jesus’ sake,” 

Cried little Maud. 


God came in a blast of the north wind bold, 
That opened the gates of the summer land. 
Out of the night and out of the cold 
This sweet lamb sprang to the upper fold, 
And a happy mother clasptd the hand 
Of darling Maud. 


My brothers! you that are strong and young, 
And you on the summit of snow-capped years, 
Let your social glass to the winds be flung, 
Let woman condemn it with heart and tongue— 
This parent of shame, and crime, and tears, 
That murdered Maud. 
R. dg. A. 


TOUGH, AND PROUD OF IT, 


Some persons can abuse themselves more and 
lonser than others ean, but itis none the less a 
crime for that. The dashing, dread-naucht char- 
acter, described as follows in a Florida letter, 
may rough it in his reckless way a few years 
longer, but he will break down at last, like the 
“one hoss shay,’’ all in a heap: 

Mr. E. is a sort of prince among the Southern 
farmers, the richest man in this region—has 
somewhat less than 100 acres under cultivation, 
and several hundred in wild lands, over whigh, 
and for thirty antl forty miles arounfl, his 1,000 


, | She is evidently toothless and lame. 


upon the wild grass. His Southern brethren 
look up to him as the paragon of excellence, 
whose opinions on all matters are as good as 
law, and his word is as good as his bond—gener- 
ous, hospitable, whole-souled. Heis truly worthy 
of the high regard in which he is held, and yet 
this man, in style, dress and manner of life, 
lives as the rouchest. 

As he 2 yee my house a few evenings 
since, I hailed him, and urged him to stop with 
us, as a dark, heavy thunder shower was ap- 
proaching, but he declined, saying, “What doI 
care for the rain? You see me with my flannel 
shirt and pants only, and my long boots in the 
stirrup. Thus, without blanket or other cover- 
ing, I often, when hunting cattle or wild beasts, 
when nizht overtakes me, tie my horse to a tree, 
and lie down in a dry place, if I readily find one 
—but frequently I found myself well drenched 
with rain and mud hefore morning. But what 
do I care for the rain? I never fear it. I never 
get sick, and never suffer; good nizht, sir;’’ 
and off galloped this hardy specimen of South- 
'ern chivalry, amid bright flashes of lightning, 

heavy rolling thunder, and torrents of rain, 
priding hithself on exposure and long endurance. 


——~oo—_—_—_—_ 
PAGANINI. 

Paganini, the most wonderful violinist that 
' ever lived, could imitate with his instrument 
| almost every sound of nature and of art, and 
awaken any emotion that he desired by the 
| magic play of his bow. He could excite almost 
|in a moment a great audience into smiles or 
tears. We find the following account of his 
| playing in a musical review: 


Many were the persons of keen musical sensi- 
bility, who averred that they often felt his tones 
in the roots of their hair, and even at times vi- 
brating and tingling throughout their whole be- 
ing. His powers and skill in expression were of 
a kind to produce alternate tears, laughter, as- 
tonishment, the noblest emotions, and the most 
beautiful or eccentric fancies. No wonder that 
his hearers shed tears when he could make the 
violin itself appear to weep. 

His execution surpassed belief, even with 
those who were present, as it seemed impossible 
that a single instrument conld give the effect 
sometimes of half a dozen. His double-stopping 
was as rapid as any other player’s sinvle notes 
and he could make a rapid cadence of single 
| notes by the power and art of the fingers only, 
} and while waving the bow in the air. Indeed, 

his bow was continually seen flourishing in the 
| tir like a magic wand, as a signal or command 
| to the orchestra behind him. 
| While his powers of expression varied from 
| deep passion to the most delicate shades of emo- 
| tion, he had also a descriptive and even imita- 
| tive faeultv which led him now and then inte 
| effects that laid him open to accusations of foul 
| play and illezitimate means from instrumental- 
ists who were incapable of such strikingly in- 
| genious feats. 
| For example, one of the picces was called 
“The Witches under the Walnut Tree.” You 
heard—let me say you saw—an old beldame 
come hobbling along in the twilizht of evening. 
Her fal- 
tering, mumbling old song suggests this as she 
| adverse toward the foot of the walnut tree. 
| Presently, another beldame, with a different 
voice, advances toa somewhat different meas- 
ure. The two meet and confer together in a 
weird dialozue—not merely singing, but talking. 
When it came to this pass, the andience explod- 
ed, with one accord, in an overwhelming ap- 
planse. 

But the magician proceeded, without taking 
any notice of this, and the noise speedily sank 
down to its previous hush of silence. The old 
hags then sang a sort of quailing, toothless du- 
et; then came whizzing and whistling wind, 
rushes of rain, and the gloom of midnight. 
Then it cleared off, and some birds sang in the 
upper branches of the tree, in shrill, cold notes, 
indicative of dawn breaking; and then, in the 
far distance, we distinctly, though faintly, heard 
acock crow. There could be no doubt of it, nor 
of any of these effects. Everybody felt it, and 
the triumph of Paganini in London was com- 
plete. 








~or 


A DUEL. 

The New Orleans Times relates an amusing 
incident which occurred a good many years ago 
between two men in Mississippi, whose names 
have since become historical in the annals of 
this country. Werefer to Robert J. Walker and 
Dr. William M. Gwin, Duke of Sonora. 


An altercation occurred between them, which 
led to a challenge from Mr. Walker. Walker 
was a man of remarkably diminutive size, while 
the doctor towered like a giant, with the brawn 
and bone of a London porter. Walker was bent 
on fighting; but the doctor, who was naturally 
a jovial and kind-hearted soul, did not feel at all 
aggrieved towards his adversary. 

Be that as it might, the doctor accepted the 
challenye, and chose the Indian war-tomahawk 
as his weapon. The terms were so arranged 
that on a given day the combat:nts were to be 
posted one hundred and fiftv yards apart, and, 
nt A given signal, to rush past cach other, lik« 
knights in a tourney, flinging their tomahawks 
in their conrse, 

The doctor cansed it to he brnited abroad that 
he practised every day in a savannah, a few 
miles awry from the town where both resided. 
Piqned with curiosity, Mr. Walker allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to visit the spot surrepti- 
tiously, and view the achievements of his antag- 
onist. Notsosurreptitiouslv, however, that Dr. 
Gwin was not aware whose prying eyes wtre 
| fixed unpen his mefyements. 














or 2,000 head of cattle range at will, and fatten Measuring off'one hundred and fifty paces 


from the solitary stump of a pine tree, the doc- 
tor bounded with a spring and a yell that would 
have delighted Chingachook, the venerable padre 
of the last of the Mohegans; his tomahawk 
poised high in fhe air, a grin of demoniae feroe. 
ity lighting up his strongly-marked features, 
As he neared the stump he projected the missile, 
with a powerful sweep of his arm, clean up to 
the handle into the soft pine, and, panting, came 
to a dead halt. . 

There wis something so ludicrously savace in 
all this, that Mr. Walker and his compsnion 
burst involuntarily inte a fit of Inuchter from 
their ambush. The laugh betrayed thems a ree. 
onciliation took place, and up to the breaking 
out of the Confederate war, and it may be, up 
to Mr. Walker’s death, they were fast fricnds, 
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A YOUNG ADVOCATE. 


Tad Lincoln, who has recently died, was not 
spoiled by petting. He had a warm heart, al- 
ways ready to pity suffering, and help the needy, 
A correspondent of the Ledger tells an incident 
on the day on which Mr. Lincoln was assassin. 
ated. It was a reception day, and a poor maimed 
soldier waited below, with nobody to speak to 
him, or help him, till Tad spied the neglected 
man: 


About eleven o’clock, “little Tad,” the Presi- 
dent’s son, entered the crowded ante-room, lead- 
ing the maimed soldier, whom he had picked up 
helow. The soldier paused on the threshold in 
dismay. He seemed appalled at the sizht before 
him. Gencrals, judges and senators were wait- 
ing for an audience, and what could he hope in 
such a crowd? Shame scemed to manile his 
face like a veil, when he Jookcd at his tattered, 
untidy garb, among the grand persons that sur- 
rounded him. 

Not so his littleusher. Pulling his companion 
forward with words of encouragement and 
smiles, he beckoned him on till he reached the 
door before which the grim usher stood, saying 
to every new comer, “The President is engaged, 
sir; you must wait.” 

The privileged pet of the White House was 
disgusted with the check put upon his freedom. 
He insisted upon leading the soldicr directly into 
the presence of his father. He attempted to 
force his way through, but his puny strenzth 
could not resist the man-at-arms. The young 
soldier desired to withdraw from the contest. 
He quailed under the eyes of a hundred men, 
some of them the first Generals of the land. 
He attempted to retreat, but little Tad held him 
to his position. He resorted to tacties often tried, 
and said never to have failed He sercamed at 
the top of his voice, “Father, father, they won’t 
let me come in.” 

The well-known voice struck the car of Mr. 
Lincoln in the midst of” his discussions. He 
arose, pen in hand, and went to the door. 

As the well-known form appeared, little Tad 
pushed the soldicrin, and the doorclosed, Tak- 
ing him aside, Mr. Lincoln learned the necessi- 
ties of the case. The wounded man told his 
complaints to one who, if he heard at all, heard 
the story through. At onee he granted his re- 
quest, and little Tad, with a face radiant with 
smiles, led the soldier back to the stairway, gave 
a loud whistle, threw up his heels, and disap- 
peared throuzh the doors of the private library 
of the President. Shortly after, the private sce- 
retary appeared at the door of Mr. Lincoln’s 
room, and said,— 

“Gentlemen, the President will reccive no 
more to-day.” 

With that proclamation Mr. Linco!n’s public 
levees ended. Almost his last efiicial act was to 
hear the sad story, and afford relict to a fricend- 
less boy. That night he left the White House, 
never to return! 


——_—- +o 
HOW TO KEEP A SITUATION, 


Be ready to throw in an odd half hour or an 
hour’s time when it will be an accommodation, 
and don’t scem to make a merit of it. Doit 
heartily. Though not a word be said, be sure 
your employer will make a note of it. Make 
yoursclf indispensable to him, and he will lose 
many of the opposite kind before he will part with 
you. Those young men who watch the time to sce 
the very second their working hour is up, who 
Icave, no matter what state the work may be in, 
at precisely the instant, who calcutate the extra 
amount they can slizht their work, and yet not 
set reproved, who are lavish of their employer's 
coods, will always be the first to reccive notice, 
when times are dull, that their services are no 
longer required. Remember, you are not a 
slave. Then serve your employeras a friend; 
in due time he will be a trut friend to you. 


Certainly, the way to keep a situation, and to 
command satisfactory pay, is to make yourself 
so useful to your employer that he cannot afford 
to do without you. 

“Seest thou aman diligentin his business? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand be- 
fore mean men.” 





—_———_+e+ 

ONLY TWO DAYS IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
A missionary of the Amcrican Sunday School 

Union gives the following, from an address he 

heard from an aged minister in Missouri: 


“Twas about fourteen when T heard of a Sun- 
dav school at Bowling Green, Ky. A lady in- 
Vited me to attend, and her manner was so kind, 
I went. Se furnished me with a new Testa- 
ment, the first I had ever seen, and bade me 
commit to memory the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel. On reading the first verse I was struck 
with awe. The name of God, and the sublime 


sentiment, sb impresvéd me that nty sinful lips 
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dared not pronounce them. With fear and 
trembling I committed the chapter, because of 
my promise, and the next Sunday went and re- 
cited it. But I left the Testament and never re- 
turned. But, dear fellow-parents, (he said this 
with much emotion) although these were the 
only two days I ever spent in the Sunday school, 
lowe my salvation to that Sunday school, and 
to the kind lady as the means.” —Observer. 


—-——+or—__ —— 
PLUCKY, 

Kansas girls are sure to be good riders, and to 
conquer the most stubborn horses, if many of 
them have pluck and endurance like one men- | 
tioned by the Topeka Record: | 


As a gentlemin was coming into town the | 
other day, on the Wakarusa road, he noticed a | 
young girl mounted on a pony. Pretty soon the | 
pony bezan to display a bad temper, and very | 
shortly afterward threw the girl, who turned a; 
somerset in the air and struck on her head in| 
the road with terrible force. The gentleman got | 
out of his buggy and went to her assistance. | 
He feund she had had a bad fall, and had a cut } 
across herforehead. He advised her to abandon | 
pony riding for the present, but she wiped the 
blood from her face, and insisted on mounting | 
her fractious steed again. Anxious for her safe- | 
ty, her (riend watched for further developments, | 
and in a few minutes she was hurled over the po- 
ny’s head, and this time struck with such force it | 
seemed as if she must have broken every bone | 
in her body. Tie pony took the opportunity to | 
gallop off. She was again helped to her feet, | 
half-stunned and covered with dust, and ur. 
to abandon ridiny such a fractious brute; but, | 
clutching her riding-whip, she started off in pur- | 
suit of the pony, evidently determined to ride | 
him, or get her neck broken in the attempt. | 
She was apparently about sixteen years of ave. 








in > cia 
SAVED BY A CHILD. | 
Some people when they see danger, take to | 
screaming, and are unable to give any help. | 
Here is a girl who does not belong to this class | 
of persons, as the following paragraph from the | 
Boston Journal shows: 


About half-past ten o’clock this morning, 
while several little girls were at play near the 
bank of the river in Cambridge, by the bridge, 
one of them, named Bessy Dolan, fell in the wa- 
ter, and would have been drowned, had it not 
been for the decided action of one of her play- 
mates, Katherine McCartney, who is hardly 
more than eight years old. This little heroine 
caught up a long stick lying near, and waded 
in nearly up to her middle, reachiny the stick to 
her companion, who luckily caught it and held 
on until drawn out. The scene, which hardly 
occupied two minutes, was anxiously watched 
by the occupants of a passing horse car, some 
of whom scrambled down the bank only to find 
their assistance was not needed. The young 
Ida Lewis seemed to have no idea that she had 
done any thing extraordimary, but proceeded to 
wring ont her soaked stockinys with all the cool- 
ness of an old washerwoman in the perform- 
ance of her regular day’s labor. 





THE ARDENNES DOG. 


The dog of the Ardennes accompanies the 
flock when it leaves the penfold in spring, only 
to return when the winter’s snow drives the 
sheep home again for shelter. Each shepherd 
possesses one or two of these dogs, according to 
the size of his flock, to act as sentinels. Their 
office is not to run about and hark, and keep the 
sheep in order, but to protect them from outside 
foes. When the herdsman has gathered his 
flock in some rich valley, these white, sharev 
monsters crouch on the ground, apparently half 
asleep; but now and then the great saracious 
eyes will open, and, passing over the whole of 
their charge, remain for a while fixed on the 
distant horizon as though they followed a train 
of thought which led them away from earth, so 
sadly do they gaze into the infinite. 

But let the mountain breeze bear to his ever- 
moving nostril the scent of the hated wolf, or 
his quick ear detect an unknown noise; then is 
the time to see one of these dogs in his glory. 
His eyes become black with fierceness; his hair 
stands erect; his upper lip becomes wrinkled, 
showing a ranze of white, formidable teeth, 
while a low growl alone escapes from his throat. 
When his keen faculties have detected the 
whereabouts of his foe, he rushes forward, with 
a bound that overleaps all obstacles, and a bark 
that echoes from all the surrounding hills. 

Every dog of the like breed that may be near, 
takes up the note, and rushes gleaminz through 
the brushwood to join in the attack. Tender as 
the childhood he protects, woe to him who dare 
lift a hand on one of the little ones with whom 
he has been brought up. It is not he who buys 
him who is his master; it is he who fed him 
when a pup, who petted and shared his pittance 
with him; he it is who has his love, and who 
reciprocates his faithful affection. — Overland 
Monthly. 
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NOT HIS FAULT. 


A strange mystery often seems to lie under 
Unusual initials. A student once entered his 
Name in a college album as F. V. Jones. The 
professor asiggd what F. V. stood for. The stu- 
dent said he would rather not tell. “But,” said 
the other, “it is the law of the college that the 
hame be entered in full.” “Well, if you must 
have it, they are for Flavius Vespasianus, but 
it’s not my fault!” 








A QUEER HUMORIsT, who had a hard time of it, 
Says, ‘When a inan begins to go down hill, he finds 
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THE CRICKET’S SONG. 
BY MARY N. 
What does the cricket sing, 
— day long? 
“Summer flies on fragrant wing, 
Autumn’s in our song. 


“‘By-and-by leaves will turn, 
and golden first ; 
Sumachs, too, begin to burn; 

Hazel-burs to burst. 


‘“‘Rose-trees have gone to seed, 
Lilacs have forgot 

All their perfume; and the reed 
Sighs, but blossoms not. 


“Frosty odors in the air 
Hint of snow to come; 
Golden-rod blooms everywhere ; 
Singing-birds are dumb.” 


Nursery. 


a 
For the Companion. @ 
HERMI®’S LETTER. 


“Mamma!” cried little Herman, “do, please, 
wed | give me a pencil and some paper. I’m a doin’ 


to write a letter to my Aunt Alice.” 


Mamma smiled as she looked for the paper 

She was thinking it would be a 

queer letter, for Hermie couldn’t write a bit, and 

‘ didn’t know B frcm W. 
| for that. 

IIe sat down on a cricket, with his paper on a 

chair before him, and began his letter with a 


and pencil. 


very vrave face. 


He scribbled away a long time, and covered 
| the paper on both sides with funny-looking 


marks, which he called words. 


But Hermie didn’t care 


When Hermie turned his plate over, the letter 
fellinto his lap. “O, my suz!’’ he exclaimed, | 
“T’ve got a letter from Aunt Alice!” \ 
“Well, I declare!”’ said papa. “Do open it | 
quickly, and read it aloud.” zs | 
Herman proudly cut the envelope with the | 
scissors mamma brought, and took out the letter. | 
“Now all teep twiet, and I’ll read it,” said he. | 
He folded his fat arms across the open sheet, and | 
began: | 
| 


| 
| 
| 





“ Dear, darling litthe Hermie,—I want you to 
come and see me; so are I a comin’ to see you. 
I want Hermie to harness old Jim, and come to | 
the depot next birfday morning, at the four 
o’clock train’—no, it’s the ‘firteen’ o'clock, or 
the ‘’leven’. 0, dear, I can’t tell which it is, it 
is writed so bad!” and Hermie, holding the let- 
ter wrong side up, scowled at it with all his 
might. 

“Let mehelp you,” saidmamma. So she took 
listened. 

Aunt Alice said she received Hermie’s letter, 
and understood every word in it. And she was 
coming the night before Hermie’s birthday, and 
stay three whole days. 
him a present. 


I was reading it right.”’ 

Hermie rode over to the depot with papa to 
get Aunt Alice, when the time came. He could 
hardly wait till morning to see what she had 
brought for him, but she said he had better, be- 
cause he would want a whole day before him to 


it, and read it aloud, while papa and Hermie | 


And she should bring | 


“There!’’ said Hermie, triumphantly, “1 knew 





“There!” said he, at length, “‘now it’s done! 
Will you please putitin an enmelope, mamma?” 

“May I write a few lines to send with it?” 
asked mamma. . 

“O, please don’t,” cried Hermie, anxiously. 
“You always do, and I want this letter to go all 


by. its own self. 
thing.” 

“Very well,” said mamma; “it shall go all by 
itself. But you may put in that pink bow Aunt 
Alice forgot when she was here last. It is up 
stairs, in her room.” 

The bow was brought, and mamma put it in 
his letter, and directed an envelope to Aunt 
Alice. 

Hermie sealed it himself, and put on the 
stamp. 

Then he watched for the postman, and gave it 
to him, with many charges. to send it that very 
day. 

When the postman had gone, Hermie came to 
his mother to talk about the letter, and wonder 
what Aunt Alice would say when she received it. 

“She'll be s’prised to get one from Hermie, 
and nobody else, won’t she?” said Herman. 

“Did you sign your name at the end?” asked 
mamma. 

“Why, no,” said Hermie. “Did I ought to?” 

“Yes. How will she know whio it is from?” 
asked mamma. Hermie looked puzzled. 

“Do you always put your name down?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, that is the right way,” said his mother. 
| “QO, well,’ said Hermie, after some thought, 

“Aunt Alice’ll know my writing. Besides, I told 
her all ’bout my garden. And I asked her to 
come in two weeks, ’cause it’s-my birthday.” 

And Aunt Alice did know. If she did not rec- 
ognize the writing, she knew where the pink 
bow came from, and she guessed the rest. And 
she had promised Hermie’s mother to come and 
see them on his birthday. So a fewdays before, 
there came a cunning little letter directed to Her. 
man. It was put under his plate at dinner, so 


I’ve told her every single 


play with it. 
So he waited, and in the morning Aunt Alice 


brought out a large box full of beautiful build- 


ing blocks. ‘There,’ said she, turning them 
out on the carpet. ‘‘Now let me see you build 
houses, and churches, and bridges as good as 
any body.” . 
“O,” said Hermie, sitting down to his work, 
with a long sigh of satisfaction, “I’m so glad I 
writed you a letter. ’Cause if I hadn’t, p’raps 
you’d forgot to come, and bring me these nice 
blocks.” 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Alice, laughing. 

MABEL DEANE. 
—_——_- +e 
THE LISTENERS. 

Two little town boys lost their way in a wood, 
and late at night took shelter in a solitary inn. 
At midnight they awoke, and, sitting up in bed, 
heard some one talking in the next room. The 
boys put their ears to the wainscot and dis- 
tinctly heard a voice say,— 

“Wife, get the big kettle ready to-morrow, for 
I mean to kill our two rogues out of the town.” 

The poor boys shuddered. ‘O, dear, this inn- 
keeper is a cannibal!’ they whispered softly to 
each other. ‘What shall we do?” 

After a moment’s thought, they got out of 
bed and sprang out of the window, hoping to 
escape that way. But one of them hurt his foot 
so badly in jumping that he could go no farther, 
and besides, the great door of the yard was 
locked. 

So they crept into the pig-sty, with the little 
pigs, and lay there trembling till morning. 

In the morning came the innkeeper; he opened 
the sty-door, sharpened a knife, and called out, 
‘Now, you little rascals, out with you! your last 
hour is come!” 

Both boys set up acry of horror, and begged 
on their knees to be spared. 

The man was surprised to find them in the 
pig-sty, and asked them why they thought him 
a murderer. 

The boys sobbed out, “Because we heard you 
say in the night, that you would kill us this 
morning.” 

Then the innkeeper laughed, and said, “O, 
you silly boys! I never meant you. I was 
talking of my little pigs, whom in joke I always 
pcall my little rogues’ out of the town, because I 

bought them in the town. But so it always is 
with listeners, as the rhyme goes: : 








ewery thing greased for the occasion.” 


that papa might enjoy his surprise. 


«Put your ear to door or wall, 
You will hear no good at all.’”” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of thirty letters. : 
My 2, 26, 16, 9, 5, 18 is an insect remarkable for its 


My 9, 20, 24, 28, 6, 22 was a heathen idol. 
My 13, 25, 16, 3, 9, 5 was a city of Northern Atrica 
My M4, 17, 15, 7, 20, 9 is used in making bread. 
My 17, 10, 1, 4, 12, 24 was a queen of Persia. 
My 21, 16, 5, 8, 18, 3 is a European country. 
My 24, 19, 29, 11, 3, 10 is an island in the Levant, 
= 27, 8, 16, 24, 12, 1 is a small animal. 
MY 30, 28, 16, 18, 6, 10 was a woman noted for be 
nevolence. 
The whole is part of a verse of the Psalms. 
SOLA. 








2. 
OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in bee, but not in fly. 

My second is in purchase, but not in buy. 
My third is in laugh, but not in fun 

My fourth is in fast, but not in run. 

My Jisth is in cake, but not in pie. 

My sizth is in stain, but not in die. 

My seventh is in wet, but not in rain. 

My whole is a town in the south of Maine. 


3. 
REBUB. 





A passage from Shakespeare. KE. M. C. 
4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM. 


Twelve of the United States. 
1. African oil. 
2. Cool road. 

3. We sharpen him. 

4. One Lard dish. 

5. Know rye. 

6. A Balaan. 

7. Seen Jewry. 

8. Tam N. E. 

9. Much sass state. 

10. Cuncti nocte (all in the dark). 

ll, Advena (a new comer). 

12 Lead ware. 6. &.. 2, 


5. 


Find, by substituting words of similar meaning, 
the names of three English poets in each sentence: 
A man-servant sent a swine into a fen. 

The hoary old man was merry and quick in running. 
‘ G. M. Broap. 


6. 


An insect of the wing I be, 

Although my feet are only three. 

4 third foot changed, I then have four, 
hich standing still from hour to hour, 

Await your pleasure and your pain 

With equal patience. Change again; 

The chances are that, out of me, 

Reverse of fortune you may see. 

First I have much to do with honey ; 

Next, with sickness; last, with money. 





Conundrums. 


When is a lawyer strongest? When he is fee- 
est. 
Why is an errand boy like an old horse put up at 
auction? Because he’ll go for what he’ll fetch. 
When an old bachelor is advised to marry, what 
part of California does he name in his testy answer? 
Marry? poh! sir! (Mariposa). 
Why is the rudder of a boat like a hangman? Be- 
cause it has a stern duty to perform. 
What part of a fish is like the endofa book? The 
m (is). 
- What time is that which spelt backwards anc. 
forwards is the same? Noon. 
Which letters are letters of credit? 1, 0, U. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Omen, Mile, Elks, Nest. 

2. Anna, Nain, Nina, Anak. 

8. Be not the first to quarrel with a friend. 

4. Red, Black, Pink, Green, Blue. 

6. Robin Red Breast. 

6. Spoil, Tiara, Opened, Vesper-time, Esteemed. 





Srove, Pires, Lavxgp, Ieexe. 
7. Turkey. 
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AN INCIDENT IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 
From a Correspondent. 

Constantinople is the most intricate and bewil- 
dering city with which I am acquainted. If some 
mighty giant had thrown its houses from the moon, 
they could not have fallen so as to present greater 
apparent confusion to a stranger. The streets go 
reeling about as if drunk, twisting, turning, doub- 
ling, dodging, playing hide and seek with each other, 
and with the unfortunate man who is unacquainted 
with their eccentricities, 

So, as a matter of course, the very first thing I did 
upon landing in this Turkish city was to get lost. 
While waiting with my friends for a tedious cus- 
tom-house examination, I thought to save time by 
stepping into a neighboring shanty for the purpose 
of making some inquiries about the departure of 
steamers, 

After talking in French with a*man for five min- 
utes, and learning about as little as was possible in 
that time, I started to rejoin my friends, but they 
had gone, With them was the dragoman or guide, 
and also my baggage, and I was left with nothing 
except a most profound ignorance of Constantino- 
ple. Something must be done; so I entered the 
steamship office again, and asked more French ques- 
tions, this time as to the location of the Hotel de 
Paris, for I very luckily remembered the name of 
our proposed hotel. 

The obliging clerk thought that if I turned to the 
right at the second corner, and kept ona long dis- 
tance, I might possib:y meet somebody who could 
tell me where it was, and that was the extent of his 
knowledge. So I turned the second corner as he di- 
rected, and a great many other corners, and kept on 
along distance, but did not meet any person who 
seemed at all likely to give me the necessary infor- 
mation. It occurred to me, in my anxious state of 
mind, that I had certainly met more men, women, 
dogs and donkeys than I had ever seen before. At 
last I ventured to hail a swell looking fellow in 
white turban, gaudy jacket, and trousers flapping 
about his legs, and asked him in my prettiest French 
where the liotel de Paris was. 

All the answer I got was a short grunt. Then I 
put the question in German, Another grunt. Then 
I tried him in Italian, using the only three Italian 
words I knew. A prolonged grunt in response, 
showed that my Oriental friend was getting out of 
patience, and concluding further attempts useless, I 
turned away. 

Inow began to grow alarmed. Tad my life de- 
pended on it, Lcould not have found my starting- 
point. Goon I must. 

I now determined to address the first man I saw 
witha hat. Anxiously scanning the passing crowd 
of red fezes and white turbans, I at last spied the 
familiar beaver. Never was a beaver more welcome 
or half so charming as that. Its owner proved to 
be a Frenchman, who kindly told me he didn’t 
know where the Hotel de Paris was, and thought 
the probability of my ever finding it was very doubt- 
ful. Ithought so too. A most miserable sense of 
my helpless plight erept over me. I thought the 
swarthy Turks glowered upon me with their black 
eyes. Suppose I should wander about until after 
dark in the horrid place !——suppose’—— + Just then 
a series of dreadful yelps came up from the direction 
of niy feet, that made me jump and almost fright- 
ened away the few wits I had left. These came 


fashion, in the street. I had stepped upon the leg 
of one of them, and he was unable to control his 
feelings. 

At last a sign with an English name upon it, at- 
tracted me, and entering the store, I found a man 
who spoke a little Anglo-Saxon, and, better still, 
knew where the Hotel de Paris was. I told him he 
might make up his mind to take me there, for I had 
no intention of leaving him except at the door of 
the hotel. He kindly asked me to be seated, and in 
about two minutes a man entered the room with two 
tiny cups of black Turkish coffee. We drank our 
coffee and then smoked a cigarette. These Oriental 
hospitalities over, we went forth, and after many 
turnings and much bewilderment on my part, we 
finally reached the hotel. My friends had just set- 
tled down to the idea that I was drowned in the 
Bosphorus, and were somewhat surprised to see me. 
But they profited by my experience, for not one of 
the party ever dared to stir out after that without a 
guide. HAROLD. 

Ee een® een 
UNEXPECTED FATE. 
“Saved through the’tempest to 
Sink in the calm”’ 


is so often true of human life that we hardly know 
when to feel most secure: 2 


A young French volunteer from Orleans was late- 
ly attending a birthday festival of an uncle in Paris. 
During the evening he enlivened the gay throng by 
recounting his many “hairbreadth ’scapes by flood 
and field,’’ until all agreed that he was born under 
a lucky star. The party had scarcely adjourned to 
the drawing-room, when the volunteer remembered 
that he had left something in the dining-room, and 
went back to look for it. Ina dark passage he met 
aservant carrying a pile of plates, from the middle 
of which there stuck out the blade of a carving- 
knife, against the sharpened point of which he ran. 
The end of the handle ape we against the girl’s 
chest, and the weight of the plates gave the weapon 
a deadly impetus. The steel entered the young 
man’s breast, and so severely wounded him that he 
died in a few minutes after he had told his friends 
how the accident happened. 





. 
A DEVIL IN THE TELEGRAPH, 


In civilized, semi-civilized and barbarous nations, 
— have the same disposition to ascribe any ef- 
ects the cause of which they cannot understand, to 
supernatural agencies. ‘The Chinese have great 
faith in the power of devils, among whom they in- 
clude all foreigners. 

A line of telegraph about fifteen miles long was 
lately constructed near Shanghai, and after puzzling 
their brains over the manner in which messages 
were transmitted, the Chinamen finally came to the 
conclusion that they were carried along the wires 
ny devils in the employ of the foreign barbarians. 
To this they made no special objection, until a Chi- 
naman chanced to die suddenly in a house which 
stood near one of the telegraph poles. It then oc- 
curred to a native genius that one of the devils had 
come down from the wire and killed the man; 
whereupon his compatriots gathered together and 
demolished the line in very short order. 





on 
SODA DEFINED. 


A gentleman travelling in Tennessee, just after 
the close of the war, overheard the following con- 
versation between two women of that country, who 
shad been to town and were returning home on the 
cars: 

No. 1—What has you in that paper? 

No. 2—Soda. 

No. 1—Soda! What’s soda? 

No. 2—Why, don’t you know what sodais? That 
ere stuff what you puts in biscuits, that makes ’em 
git up and hump themselves. 





— 


SEED AND FRUIT. 


The seeds of the mammoth trees in California are 
not more than half an inch long, a sixth of an inch 
wide, and as thin as writing paper, and fifty thou- 
sand of them —_ weigh a pound; and yet from 
these little seeds those immense trees have grown— 
not less than three thousand years old, and some 
from three hundred to four hundred and fifty feet in 
height—more than double the height of Bunker Hill 
Monument or Trinity church. 


—__e—__—— 
A NOBLE WOMAN. 


A poor colored woman in New Haven recently be- 
queathed between two and three thousand dollars, 
ee she had saved by a life of toil in washing and 
scrubbing, to educate any poor colored student who 
might enter Yale Divinity School to become a 
preacher, and if no colored student is presented, 
then the money may be applied for the benefit of a 
white student. 

——__—_.————— 


A Virernia woman thought to frighten her son, 
a young man, as he was coming home, the other 
night. So she went out to meet him with a sheet 
thrown over her head. But he did not scare as well 
as she expected. On the contrary, he struck the 
“ghost” with a heavy whip he was carrying, and 
she fell senseless, 


New Jensry has published the following pathet- 
ic epitaph: 
She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But hearts for her with grief are swellin’, 
All empty stands her little chair— 
She died of eatin’ watermelin. 


A_PHYSICIAN was going his rounds among some 
small pox patients ina hes vital, and, stopping by 
the bedside of an Irishman, he inqnired,— 

“Well, Pat, how are you to-day?” 

“Faith, sir, I'm better; but Lam so wake that I 
should not be surprised at all if some One was to 
come along and tell me I was dead.” 


NASHVILLE fs in an eestasy Of admiration over 
Mrs. More, who, when her little boy fell into a deep 
well, instantly swung herself down, “hand over 
hand,” eaught the child with her feet, drew herself 
and son all the way up again, and then, woman-like, 
spanked the boy for falling in. 


AGRICULTURAL Hrints.~One corn is often —- 
for an acher. Noisy Vegetables—The potato balls; 
and you can make a pumpkin holler. Active Vege- 
tables—Beans will run; and you can see the corn 





stalk in the field; and one vine that you plant you 


from one or two dogs, that were sleeping, Eastern | find haps when it comes up. 





THE SICK BED of many a little child, and very 
many of even an older growth, has been rendered, 
by the sweet song of some feathered warbler, ex- 
tremely happy. A beautiful singing Canary can be 
had for $350. A magnificent Goldfinch for $2 50; 
an elegant brass cage for $3, and everything else 
proportionately low at Reiche’s Bird Store, No.9 
Bowdoin Square. At this store the money is re- 
funded if the bird is not satisfactory. Those resid- 
ing at a distance can have their birds carefully se- 
lected and safely sent by express. 


: BOYS LITTLE DREAM. 
Boys little dream, while they are Bors 

If they shall live till they are men, 
How many things will mar the'r joys, 

How much they'll meet to cause them pain, 
They little dream how cares will press, 

Causing them anxious days and nights; 
How bitter fues may bring distress, 

sy trampling on their dearest rights ; 
They seldom dream they’!l not buy “CLotnks,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 
As they do now at GEoRGE FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 

A MONTH-—To sell our Universal Comet. 


$37 Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *49—L3t 








ANDRUFF can be removed by the use of Burnett’s 
Cocoaine; also Lrritation of the Scalp. 50—I1t 





A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 





dress E. A. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 44—tf 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
_ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. oe 36—tf 


\HE USE OF HALL’S Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer not only restores the hair to its natural 
color, but gives it a soft and healthy look. 50—It 
425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
2 Expenses paid. 


H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
43—13t 
$250 


ples, free. 








A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular ani Sam- 
S$. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 


VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Packets from 

10 cents to $10. Send stamp for List of Packets. Ad- 

dress CHARLES KING & CU., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
“Late of N. Y. city.” - 


JIRGINIA TEN ACRE FARMS.—Price $100 

each. Only $10 cash and $10 monthly until paid. 

Send stamp for map, etc., w@ E. B. NEWBURN, Rich- 
mond, Va. 50—It 











DOZ. ADAMANTINE CEMENT eells for $3) 

For directions to make this Cement send § Costs )° 

25c to K., Box 40, Newbury, Vt. *44—eow3t ?Profit 2) 

5 BOY PRINTING OFFICE.—Press, Types, 

etc., complete, splendid, profitable amusement’ 

Send two 3-cent stamps for catalogut and specimen print. 
ing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Ct. *48—cowrt 


RADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG La. 
DIES. The next term of this Institution will com. 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th of December, 1871. Ap- 
iy fur circulars and admission to Miss ABBY Hl. JOHN. 
s ON. Principal, Bradford, Mass. "47-4 


ANTED.—Agents 50 per day) to sell the cel- 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch”’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN. 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, LIl., or St. Louis, Mo. *53—ly 


HE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 

Hundred Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious little novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. *453— 




















74 KE Ayer’s Pills forall the purposes of a purga- 
tive, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and 
Liver Complaint. By universal accord, they are the best 
of all purgatives for family use. 49—/ 


HE LITTLE WONDER.—0ur Dollar Steam 

Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 
so complete, and all sent by mail on receipt of $130, by 
COLBY BRO’S & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 48—It 


"\ GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
48—ly 


O, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machine- 
ry,etc, Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 503 Broadway, New York. 


I IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 

GuN Wokks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 

&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 38—6m 





AME OF NUMBERS.-—This new, popular and 

BT instructive Game sent, postpaid, for forty cents. Just 

the thing for a Holiday ooo. E. D. WRIGHT & CO., 

Publishers, Springtield. Vt. Liberal discount to the trade. 
50 -2t 


R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 

man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. vill 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 21st, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue. 38—3m 


j ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes, Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Principal. 48—6t 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaees tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for s maple, of complete canvassing outfit sent on 


receipt of $3. COTILE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. j—tf 








46—tf 
TENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and direc- 
tions, 50c. Ornamental styles, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, 75¢. Writing, 75c. Old English, $1. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of all kinds these neat 
little marking devices are unsurpassed, Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
designs mailed on receipt of stamp. All orders promptly 

filled. Address E. W. WALL, Ashland, Mass. 49-w4t 


Le in one of the most attractive windows in Bos- 
ton 
FURS FOR LADIES, 


Hats and Caps for Men and Boys. 
50—2t 59 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


PHOTOCRAPHIC NECATIVES. 

We have preserved most of our old Negatives.for the 

past fifteen years. They have accumulated so it is 
inconvenient to keep them longer. We will sell them to 
those who sat for them or their immediate friends, if they 
want them. After a short time, if they are not called for, 
we intend to wash them out and use the glass again. 

50—lt JOHN A. WHIPPLE, 297 Washington St. 


DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your direction to DR. S. 8S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 28—ly 














FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. 


A Great Novelty. 

The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
beautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ers and Home Reading. 

Lots of Pictures and 
pleasant reading for the 
home circle, Everybody 
willlikeit. Only Tica 
year. Club of 10, 60c 
each, Fine Premiums of 
Flower Seeds to Sub- 
scribers. 

Boys, Girls and La- 
dies can make $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
in every town. Local 
Agents wanted every- 
where 

Send 10 cts. for Spec- 
. imen Copies. 

For full particulars of the above, send 5c. stamp for Pro- 
spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers. Ad- 
dress SNRY T. WILLIAMS, 

49—4t Publisher, No 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, ove paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health arid happiness. ddress the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
a or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant ’hysician, 














EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location. H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Pres., 
Miss Mary O. Cartwr, Lady Principal. Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College l're- 
aratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dee. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H. 44—19teow 


MA G 1 THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
tT « ical Magic, by which Fifty Instruc- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and perfect safety. This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, Test Tube, Glass Kod, and all other neces- 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
folloying: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow- 
ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid in the air-To make a lead tree 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 
globules—Ruby crystals—and forty other experiments, 
Sent paws on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY HOURS 
COM R— 








PANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. *4 








EL FoR! S)) 
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Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed ia 
Two Colors, on superb TINTED ParrR— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plan 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TW 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&e. The handsemest and best Floral 
Guide in the World. All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeda, 
Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address 

Sipe JAMES VICH, Rochester, N. Y. 


Best Offer Yet! 


Only $3 for 88 in Value!! 
Or for $4, $13 in Value!!! 
The Charming and Artistic Chromo, 


“HAVE PATIENCE,” 


Size, 14x17, price $5, will be sent free as a premium te 
every $3 yearly subscriber to the 


“WESTERN WORLD,” 


Acknowledged to be the BEST STORY and FAMILY 
PAPER (published every Saturday) In this country. 
“HAVE PATIENCE” is one of Messrs. L. PRANG & Co.'8 
highly finished artistic gems, representing a Shepherd dog 
and beautiful young girl at play—ihe little girl teaching 
the dog patience by withdrawing a favorite morse] just as 
he is about to snatch it. A splendid work of art, very at- 
tractive to all, more ate to the young. 
By sending $4 the MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING 




















“The Nativity of Our Lord,” 
Size, 28x38, price $5, will be added, making 
$13 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $5!!! 
Specimen copies of the Western World sent /ree. 
ddréss 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield Street,............... Boston, Mass. 
SEWING MAOHINBS! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Weed Family Favorite 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, 4tna, 

American, &c., &c., 

Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 

or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circus 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 


v—ly 323 Washington,cor. West St 

Solicited by an & CO., Pub- 

PAT f N ] S lishers of Scientific American, 37 
Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New Cet* 
sus by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of Mechan- 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for obtaining Pa 
tents, mailed gn receipt of 25 cents. *45—8t 
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